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ABSTRACT 

This document contains the results of case studies cf 
programs and policies relative to vocational training and other 
employment-related services for adults with limited English 
proficiency (LEP)* Data were collected from officials and staff at 
state agencies that administer vocational educational programs m 
Arizona, California, Florida, Illinois, New York, and Texas. Among 
the findings reported are that state agencies have not selected the 
LEP programs (or any other program) as a statewide priority; Tocal 
program administrators have no incentive to identify the nuiaber of 
adults with LEP served nor to identify the number in need of services 
in the future; less than half of funding fron: the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act is targeted at programs for adults, with the 
majority of funding going to secondary-level programs as decided at 
the state level. Although vocational training services are readily 
available in most jurisdictions, their requirements for oral English, 
reading, writing, and math skills result m the exclusion of adults 
with LEP. English as a second language (ESL) programs are the most 
frequent service offered to and used by these adults, LEP programs 
were seldom funded by the Job Training Partnership Act, nor were they 
the focus of community colleges. The LEP adults were found to need 
training m occupational skills, basic skills, employabiiity skills, 
and, while in training, they needed support services such as child 
care and transportation. Ajiono t.he barriers to exteriding training ajrtr 
the lack of precise numbers of adults with LEP, the lack of 
coordinated planning among state agencies, che difficulty of finding 
bilingual teachers, and the lack cf strong advocacy leadership groups 
^cbbymg for increased services. (CKL) 
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INTOODUCTxON 



The purpose of this docunent Is to prefent the results of ease studies which were 
conducted In six states to explore the nature of programs and policies relative to 
vocational training and other employoent related services for limited English 
proficient C***^?) adults. This effort was part of the Natlomil Assessment of 
Vocational kuucatlon being conducted by the U.S. Department of Education. 



The specific objectives of the cases studies were: 

• to determine state and local policies and practices for providing and/or 
funding vocational training and other employment-related services for LEP 
adults* Including 

" state and local climate* 

- Perkins Act funding, and 

- planning, cooperation, and coordination among agencies; 

• to determine what vocational training and other employment-related services 
are being provided to LEP adults. Including 

- mix and coordination of services, 

- agencies providing services, 

- appropriateness of using a single training model across a state, and 

- additional needs/gaps In services; 

• to collect Information concerning policy Incentives for encouraging states 
and localities to devote additional resources for providing vocational 
training and other employment-related services to LEP adults, Including 

- most effective federal and state roles, and 

- barriers to policy and program development. 

The case studies were conducted In six states: 



Arizona 



California 



Florida 



Illinois 



New York 



Texas 
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Th«aa states were selected because they represent: 



- large populations of tEP persons; 

- a geographic diversity; 

- a variety of language minority groups; and 

- a variety of economic bases and conditions. 

After being contacted, education agency officials and staff In all six states 
expressed Interest In the study and willingness to cooperate with data collection 
efforts. 

Data were collected from officials and staff at state agencies which administer 
vocational training programs. In addition, data were collected In a metropolitan 
area and smaller local jurisdiction In each state In order to extend the 
examination of programming and policy to the local level. 

The states selected are among the highest In the percentage of Individuals who 
speak a language other than English at home within each state, and rank 1-5 and 
11th In the country In terms of total numbers of these Individuals. Table 1 shows 
the number and percentages of persons, ages 16-64, In the U.S. and In the six 
states who speak a language other than English at home. 

The predominant language, other than English, that Is spoken In the six states Is 
Spanish. The states vary In -he percentages of Spanish speakers and In the 
percentages of other language groups, as shown In Table 2. Texas has the highest 
percentage of Spanish speakers and very low percentages of persons who speak other 
languages. In addition to persons who speak Spanish, California has a high 
percentage of Aslan^i. Illinois and .2W York have higher percentages of Europeans 
who speak a language other than English at home than the other states. 

There has been a relatively large Influx of refugees into the country since the 
1990 Census was taken. Additionally, other legal and Illegal immigration has 
continued. Table 3 shows the number of refugee arrivals by country of citizenship 
for rW3 though FTSl for the United States and for the six case atudy states. 
Those states accounted for over half of the refugees In the country during this 
time. 
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TABLE 1 



PERSONS AGES 16-64 WHO SPEAK A LANGUAGE OTHER THAN ENGLISH AT HOME 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND SELECTED STATES: 1980 CENSUS* 



Persons ages 16-64 who speak a language 
other than English at home 





Total 
population 
ages 16-64 


Number 


Percent 
In state 


Percent 
In U.S. 


United States 


145 » 726,900 


15,998,200 


11.0 


100.0 


Arizona/New Mexico 


2,502,200 


667,300 


26.7 


4.2 


California 


15,738,800 


3,607,500 


22.9 


22.5 


Florida 


6,057,800 


807,600 


13.3 


5.0 


Illlnole 


7,371,000 


851,100 


11.5 


5.3 


New York 


11,403.500 


2,211,800 


19.4 


13.8 


Texas 


9,091,300 


1,947,900 


21.4 


12.2 



*These data were derived from the 1980 Census Public Use Mlcrodata "C" Sample. 

The "C" sample presents data for 28 states separately. The remaining data are presented for group 
of contiguous states. Thus, data for Arizona and New Mexico are grouped. 
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TABLE 2 

LANGUAGE SPOKEN AT HOME FOR PERSONS 18 YEARS AND OVER IN THE UNITED STATES 

AND SELECTED STATES: 1980 CENSUS 



United States Arizona 



California 



Florida 



IllinolB 



New York 



Texas 



Persons 18 years and over 
Percentage : 



162,753,480 1,926,705 17,284.322 7,385.363 8.179,101 12,869,227 9,921,522 



English only 

Chinese 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian 

Philippine languages 

Polish 

Spanish 

Other specified language 
Unspecified language 



88.6 
0.3 
0.8 
0.9 
0.2 
0.9 
0.3 
0.5 
5.0 
2.4 
0.1 



80.6 
0.2 
0.4 
0.7 
0.1 
0.4 
0.1 
0.2 

12.6 
4.6 
O.l 



77,5 
1.2 
0.6 
0.9 
0.2 
0.7 
1.1 
0.1 

13.5 
4.1 
O.l 



86.4 
0.1 
0.9 
0.8 
0.2 
0.8 
0.1 
0.3 
8.4 
i.9 
0.2 



87.9 
0.2 
0.3 
1.1 
0.4 
0.9 
0.3 
1 .6 
4.4 
2.6 
0.2 



79.1 
0.8 
l.l 
1.2 
0.6 
3.7 
O.l 
1.1 
7.9 
4.1 
0.2 



79.4 
0.2 
0.4 
0.8 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
O.l 

17.5 
1 .2 
0.1 



i 
I 



Source: 1980 Census of the Population: General Social and Economic Characteristics, U.S Summary and State 
reports . 
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Note: Percentages may not total to 100 due to rounding. 
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TABLE 3 



REFUGES ARRIVALS BY COUNTRY OF CITIZENSHIP AND STATE OF INITIAL RESETTLEMENT FY 83 

THROUGH FY 87* 



Cxecho- Afghan- 





Cambodia 


Laos 


Vietnam 


Slovakia 


Hungary 


Poland 


Romania 


USSR 


Ethiopia 


Istan 


Iran 


Iraq 


an 4 

Total 


Onltad States 


64,279 


43,901 


118,376 


5,486 


3,024 


19,377 


18,123 


7,006 


9,886 


12,644 


17,053 


2.509 


321,704 


Arlxona 


614 


260 


2,714 


30 


10 


201 


450 


12 


357 


117 


105 


1 


4,871 


California 


16,113 


14,642 


44.787 


1,297 


501 


2,612 


5,076 


2,593 


2,192 


4,589 


9.571 


571 


104,544 


Florida 


1,025 


494 


2,792 


129 


150 


505 


421 


87 


233 


145 


283 


3 


6,267 


Illinois 


2,790 


1,594 


3,072 


241 


104 


1,983 


2,233 


291 


462 


240 


361 


666 


14,037 ui 
1 


M«v York 


3,001 


858 


5,664 


551 


431 


3,807 


3,569 


2,395 


638 


2,310 


1.939 


26 


25,189 


Texas 


5,110 


2,749 


11,121 


212 


81 


1,013 


723 


56 


1,127 


541 


891 


61 


23,685 



*D«rived from pp. 12-13, Refugee Reports, December 18, 1987. Office of Refugee Resettlement. U.S. Department of Health and 
Huoian Services. 
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The six states are not only geographically diverse, but they also have different 
employment characteristics and economic conditions. Table 4 shows that Texas and 
Illinois had relatively high unemployment rates In 1996. Furthermore, the 
unemployment rate In Texas has Increased more since the previous year than any of 
the other five states. This Is most likely a result of the recession Texas is 
experiencing due to the r«».ductlon In oil prices. The decline In heavy 
manufacturing has undoubtedly been a factor In the unemployment rates for 
Illinois. By contrast, Florida and New York have much lower unemployment rates. 

The six states also differ In types of Industries that are prevalent In the 
states. Table 5 shows the percentages of employees In the major Industries for 
each state. As might be expected, the largest employers In all six states are In 
wholesale and retail trades and In services. These are generally considered labor 
Intensive, low wage Industries. Arizona has the highest percentage of persons 
employed In construction, and New York has the highest percentages of persons 
employed In finance. Insurance, and real estate, and In government. These latter 
employment areas are generally more lucrative than retail trades and services. 
However; there Is great variation within Industries that Is not captured In the 
grossly aggregated national data. 

The metropolitan areas and small cities Included In the case studies were nominated 
by state vocational education officials In each state because they have sizeable 
limited English proficient populations and employment training programs for 
adults. Table 6 shows the diversity of these metropolitan areas and small cities 
with regard to population size, percentage foreign bom, and percentage of various 
racial/ethnic groups. The localities within each state were also selected to 
obtain geographic diversity. 

Highlights of the findings from the case studl^is are presented in next chapter. 
This la followed by the individual case studies. Information provided In each case 
study Includes a description of socioeconomic conditions in the state, state 
policies regarding L2P adults, and the role of state agencies in sei-ving LEP 
adults. Similar information on local agencies Is provided for the selected 
metropolitan area and smaller city within each state. 



TABLE 4 

ANNUAL AVERAGE LABOR FORCE DATA FOR SELECTED STATES 
(Rank Ordered by 1986 un«*inployraent rates - lowest to highest. 



Unemployment rate 



State 



1986 
rate 



Difference 
from 1985 



Number In 1986 
civilian labor force 
(numbers In thousands) 



Florida 


5.7 


-0.3 


5,588.0 


New York 


6.3 


-0.2 


8,408.0 


California 


6.7 


-0.5 


13,365.0 


Arizona 


6.9 


+0.A 


1 ,586.0 


Illinois 


8.1 


-0.9 


5,686.0 


Texas 


8.9 


+1.9 


8,159.0 



Source: Derived from Table 3, pp. 143-U7, Employment and Earnings, May 1987. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 



TABLE 5 

PERCENTAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON NONAGRI CULTURAL PAYROLLS IN SELECTED STATES 

BY MAJOR INDUSTRY: 1986 



Total number of employees 
(In thousands) 

Percentages In: 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation and 
public utilities 

Wholesale and retail 
trade 

Finance, insurance » 
and real estate 

Services 

Government 



Arizona 
1.3A1 .A 

0.8 

8.5 
13.7 

5.0 

24.2 

6.6 
24. 3 
16.8 



California 
11,271.6 

0.4 
A. 6 
18.3 

5.1 

2A.1 

6.8 
2A.5 
16.3 



Florida 
4,589.6 

0.2 
7. A 
11.3 

5.3 

27.0 

7. A 
26.2 
15.2 



Illinois 
4,776.9 

0.5 
3.7 
19. A 

5.8 

2A.8 

7.3 
23.6 
1A.9 



New York 
7.905.6 

0.1 

3.9 
15.8 

5.1 

21.2 

9.5 
26.9 
17.5 



Texas 
6.580.5 

3.2 
6.3 
1A.6 

5.7 

25.6 

6.8 
20.8 
17.0 



I 

a 
I 



Source: Derived from Table 1, pp. 120-136, Employment and Earnings, May 1987. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

Note: Perciintages may not total to 100 due to rounding. 
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TABLE 6 

jnaatm it s?amxsi oticxx imd iaoi rot six sslicted stahs aid sxucxd 
MRiapoLmi AMD nnuL Am< vzthxv teb nats 



- - 






Foroign 
bortt 


TOCOl 
FOfoUCiOQ 


w 




FOTCOOt 


163.093 
6.0 


2.7IB92I5 

100. 0 




fhoMlx City 


Ihnbor 
FtreoQt 


•««.013 
3.7 


789,704 

100.0 




T«M City 


Swibor 


13.221 
14.6 


90,354 
100.0 


'■- 


Call£©rmi« 


Forconc 


3.397,521 
15.2 


23,667,902 
100.0 




Co.) 


Knbor 
Porctoc 


257,050 
13.3 


1,932,709 
100.0 




Mtread Cicy 
(Mire«4 Co.) 


PorcoQC 


HA 


36,499 
100.0 






Poreoot 


1,062,240 
10.9 


$,746,32*» 
100.0 




D€d« Coimty 


?ore«BC 


57«,778 
35.6 


1.625,781 
100.0 




tey Co. 


MuBbor 

Forcooc 


3.126 
3.2 


97,740 
100.0 




IlllBOil 


llwbor 
Forcont 


822,709 
7.2 


11,426,518 
100.0 




Chicago 


Htflibor 
Forcoat 


435,736 
14.5 


3.005.078 
100.0 




Ilfin 


labor 
Forcooc 


4,338 
6.8 


63,798 
100.0 




Vov Terk 


Vupbor 
Forcoiit 


2,387,898 
13.6 


17.558,072 
100.0 




Voir Tork City 


Foreont 


1,668,907 
23.6 


7,071,639 
100.0 




AMCordra 


Foreont 


1,728 
7.9 


21,872 
100.0 




Toxoi 


Ihfobor 
Foreooc 


833,751 
6.0 


14,229.191 
100.0 




Eooston 


IHabor 
Poreoac 


156.326 
9.8 


1,595,167 
100.0 




Lubbock 


IHuibor 
Poreoat 


5.926 
2.8 


211,651 
100.0 



Soorcof 1980 Consti« of tho PopuUtlotkt Control Social and 
■otoi Porconeagoa nay Qot tocal to 100 duo to rounding. 



AMrioon 



Spottioh 




Black 


ladla 


AmUm 4 

raelflc 

Am A * 




444,102 

16.3 


2,028.725 
74.6 


72,140 
2.7 


146.461 
5.4 


22.888 
0.8 


3,629 
0.1 


116,875 
14.8 


616,649 

7J.1 


36,912 
4.7 


10.163 
1.3 


7,8*5 

1.0 


1.270 
0.1 


29.530 
32.6 


54.926 
60.7 


2,310 
2.5 


2.774 
3.1 


826 
0.9 


188 

0.2 


», 541, 300 
19.2 


15.850,775 
67.0 


1.784,086 
7.5 


189.700 
0.8 


1,242,157 
5.2 


59.884 
0.2 


285,722 
14.8 


1,515,887 
78.4 


23,671 
1.2 


13.122 
0.7 


90,517 
4.7 


3,800 
0.2 


10,289 
28.2 


22,613 
61.9 


2,647 
7.2 


324 
.0.9 


570 
1.6 


56 

0.2 


8.8 


76.7 


L 318. 630 
13.5 


0.2 


57 660 
0.6 


12.126 
0.1 


580,025 
35.6 


755,974 
46.5 


271,184 
16.7 


1.348 
0.1 


13,077 
0.8 


4,173 
0.3 


1,611 
1.7 


82,728 
84.6 


11,523 
1.8 


679 
0.7 


1,050 
1.1 


149 

0.1 


D Dl/ 

5.5 


0 f 7 JO i*r/ A 

78.2 


V A&a. 074 
14.5 


If. 

0.2 


166 401 
1.5 


11 625 
0.1 


423,357 
14.1 


1,311,808 
43.6 


1. 187. 168 
39. S 


5.545 
0.2 


70,970 
2.4 


6,230 
0.2 


6,511 
10.2 


51,784 
81.2 


4,193 
6.6 


86 
0.1 


1,176 
1.8 


48 

0.1 


L,dOU,9U1 

9.5 


IJ, 211, 310 
75.2 


f ^00 
13.1 


^0 

0.2 


1.8 


TOO 

*^ % / TO 

0.1 


.,406,389 
19.9 


3,703,203 
52.4 


1.694,505 
24.0 


9.907 
0.1 


AAA 41 A A 

239,338 
3.4 


18,297 
0.2 


1,366 
6.2 


20,229 
92.5 


166 
0.8 


27 
0.1 


84 

0.4 


• 

m 

m 


(,982.583 
' 21.0 


9,370.023 
65.8 


1,68^947 

11.9 


43.632 
0.3 


128,109 
0.9 


15,897 
0.1 


280.691 
17.6 


838,102 
52.5 


436,307 
27.3 


3.229 
0.2 


34,151 
2.1 


2.687 
0.2 


41,341 
19.5 


152.436 
72.0 


15.169 
7.i 


570 
0.3 


1.S22 
0.9 


313 
0.1 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF FINDINGS 



Highlights of the findings from the case studies are presented in this chapter 
tmder the following topic areas: 

- State Policy; 

- Vocational Training Services; 

- Additional Needs /Gaps In Services; and 

- Barriers to Extending Training. 

A. State Folicy 

1. State agencies responsible for education and job-related training have not 
singled out the LEP adult population as a statewide priority over other 
disadvantaged groups for the provision of vocational services. On the other 
hand, no other group has been identified as a particular priority either. 
For the most part, state agencies have left the identification of priorities 
to local jurisdictions to meet locally determined needs. Further, the 
provision of special vocational services to the LEP adult population does 
not appear to be a state level concern. Rather, it is thought of as a local 
issue to be addressed by local jurisdictions which have significant numbers 
of this population. 

2. Federal Perkins money Is available to serve a variety of disadvantaged 
groups, and local jurisdictions are encouraged by state education agencies 
to target these ftn^ds as they see fit to meet local needs. Within local 
jurisdictions, federal funds under the Perkins disadvantaged set-aside are 
distributed to programs for each disadvantaged group based on the number of 
disadvantaged students of each type served during the previous year. Local 
jurisdictions can adjust how the funds are distributed by how they identify 
program participants. For example, an individual may be identified as a LEP 
adult, or alternatively, combined with other individuals, as academically 
disadvantaged. The latter category allows for more flexibility in funding. 
Thus, local jurisdictions have no incentive to Identify the number of LEP 
adults served J nor to Identify the number in need of services In the future. 

i'j 
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3. The percentage of Perkiaa funds targeted at post-secondary level programs 
(for adults)* as opposed to secondary-level programs » Is decided at th« 
state level. Generally, less than half of Perkins funding is targeted at 
programs for adults, with the majority of the funding going to secondary 
level programs' 

B. Vocational Training Services 

1. Vocational training services for adults and out-of -school youth are readily 
available in most jurisdictions. However, proficiency in oral English is 
usually required along with basic reading, writing, and math skills. These 
entry criteria essentially exclude LEP adults from programs. Those LEP 
adults who do apply are usually referred to ESL programs and are asked to 
re-apply when they can meet the vocational program's entry criteria. 

2. Vocational training specifically directed at LEP adults, which combine 
training in occupational and language skills, are less frequently 
available. Generally, they are administered by an agency or organization 
which has special interests in serving that population, such as a refugee 
program or community-based organization with ties to a specific ethnic 
group. Agencies or organizations which serve the general population, such 
aa community colleges and JTPA-funded agencies, are less likely to offer 
vocational services specifically targe -ed at the LEP population, and 
generally require applicants to demonstrate English language proficiency 
before they can enter a vocational program. 

3. The most frequent service offered and utilized by LEP adults Is ESL. This 
is generally provided by adult education programs sponsored by a local 
school district. Community colleges and community-based organizations also 
provide significant amounts of ESL instruction. 

4. Respondents Indicated that the use of a single model of vocational training 
for LEP adults across an entire state is inappropriate. Training services 
must be designed to meet local needs In terms of the specific LEP group, the 
mix of LEP groups, and the Job market of the area. For example, an 
instructional approach for a class of Spanish-speaking adults would not 
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necessarlly be appropriate for a class coatalaing Individuals with different 
native languages. Training must be designed to meet a specific situation 
and target group. 

5. JTPA programs are directed at the general population and were hardly ever 
found to target the LEP adult population. Most programs refer L£F adults to 
BSL programs at the local school district and suggest people re-apply after 
they learn EngllsU. Some JTPiL programs In large cities with a large LEP 
population place t£P Individuals for on-the-job training with employers who 
do not require English proificiency. 

6. Community colleges are mainly interested in serving individuals who enroll 
in degree and certificate programs. Programs for special population groups 
(such as LEF adults) which do not fall into these areas are not a focus of 
community colleges. 



C. Additional Needs /Gaps in Service 

1. LEP adults have multiple barriers to employment and, therefore, multiple 
needs . 



2. LEP adults frequently lack basic reading, writing and math skills. Agencies 
and programs need to ensure that individuals acquire these skills prior to 
cr concurrent with vocational training. Basic skills can be taught by the 
vocational program, or referrals can be made to other agencies or programs. 



3. Other skills which are needed by LEP adults are Job search skills, 

orientation towards the workplace, and work-related behavior expected In our 
society. In addition to occupational skills, LEP adults need to be made 
aware of what is expected of them on the job (attendance, punctuality, 
etc.). An orientation to these behaviors needs to be part of the vocational 
curriculum for LEP adults. 



ERIC 



A, Child care and transportation services are two support services needed by 
LEP adults in order to permit them to enroll and stay enrolled In vocational 
training . 
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D. BArriers to Extending Training 

1. A ma.lor problem concerning the provision of services is that precise 
Information on the size of the LEF adult population in a state or local 
jurisdiction is rarely knovn. There are no standardized methods or 
procedures in place for identifying and counting these individuals* 
Therefore, decision-makers do not have accurate information concerning the 
extent of the need which may exist in their state or community. 

2. Finding bilingual instructors for a wide range of language groups who are 
qualified to provide vocational training in specific occupational areas is 
difflctUt. Such people are highly desired by industry, and therefore are 
difficult to recruit for relatively low-paying Instructional positions at 
community colleges and other training organizations. 

3. There do not appear to be strong advocacy and leadership groups lobbying for 
increased and improved vocational training services for LEF adults. Leaders 
from different ethnic groups rarely work together to push for services. The 
result is that these groups constitute competing forces rather than a 
unified one calling for Increased services. 

4. Kiere appears to be very little coordination and joint planning among state 
agencies concerning vocational training for LEF adults. An effort to 
develop state working teams to focus on planning and delivery of these 
services was generally unsuccessful since agencies were relunctant to 
provide monetary support to the endeavor in order to continue the effort 
past its initial year. 

5. Federal funding requiring a state or local match la often a problem for 
states or local jurisdictions. It was reported that agencies frequently 
cannot afford to match federal funds, preventing them from applying for 
funding. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR LEP ADULTS IN ARIZONA 
I. INTRODUCTION 

A« The LEP Population 

Arlsona is one of the most sparsely populated states la the country. Over 
tivo-thlrds of the state's population reside In the Phoenix and Tucson 
metropolitan ar<*'i8. Arizona has onj.y 2.2X of the persons who speak a language 
other than English at home In the nation. VI thin the state, however, 20. IZ 
speak a language other than English at home (see Table 1). The major ethnic 
minority In Arizona Is of Mexican origin (14. 6Z). Thirteen percent of the 
state population speaks Spanish at home. 



TABLE 1 

SELECTED POPULATION DATA FOR THE STATE OF ARIZONA: 1980 CENSUS 



Total population 2,718,215 

Percentage who speak a language other than 

English at home 20.1 

Percentage foreign bom 6.0 

Percentage naturalized citizens 3.0 

Percentage not citizens 3.0 

Percentage Spanish origin 16.3 

Percentage Mexican origin 14.6 

Percentage American Indian 5.7 

Percentage who apeak Spanish at home 13.2 



American Indians comprise another significant ethnic minority In the state, 
5. 72 according to the 1980 Census. Many live on the reservations which cover 
large areas of the state. The most predominant language group is Navajo. 
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Others are Apache, Papago, or Hopl. Large numbers of the American Indians 
apeak a kind of Eagllsh-Indlau language. They are difficult to identify In 
surveys as LEP because, when asked, they say they speak English. Their limited 
English proficiency Is seen by some educators as a critical factor In their 
significant school drop-out rate. 

By the end of 1986, over 6,000 Southeast Asian refugees had settled In 
Arizona. This was a 20Z Increase from the previous year. About 1.6Z (969) of 
all refugees coming to the U.S. In 1986 settled In Arizona. Of that number, 
657 or 68X were Southeast Asian, 15t or 150 were from Eastern Europe, and the 
remainder (17Z) from Ethiopia and near Eastern nations. The estimated 
"36-month refugee population" at the end of the 1986 reporting period was 
2,298, which was essentially the same as the previous year (2,303 In 1985). 

Arizona has the lowest welfare utility rate Ir the country, 4. IX. For the 343 
new refugees receiving cash assistance In 1986, for instance, 53Z were from 
Vietnam, 20% from Ethiopia, 9Z from other Southeast Asian countries, and almost 
5Z from a variety of East European countries. Compared to other small states 
in the U.S., a significant number of Ethiopian refugees have settled in 
Arizona. The Refugee program estimates 400 such refugees in the Phoenix area 
alone. National ORR reports Indicate that due to secondary migration, the 
state appears to be slowly losing immigrants. No state-level data were 
available to support this assertion, however. 

The Spanish origin (mostly Mexican origin) and American Indian populations have 
the largest percentages of limited English proficient persons in Arizona. 
Hlspanics do less well than the population as a whole, and American Indians do 
less well economically than Hlspanics. The employment data for 1987 presented 
in Table 2 show that Hlspanics have somewhat higher labor force participation 
rates than the non-Hispanic White population, but Hlspanics have almost twice 
the unemployment rates of Whites. Equivalent 1987 data are not available for 
American Indlane in Arizona, but the 1980 Census data show a 48. 5Z labor force 
participation rate and an unemployment rate of 14. 4Z. The White population had 
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a labor force participatloa rate almost 12Z higher and an unenployment rate 
nearly 9Z lower than the Anerlcan Indians in the state, according to the 1980 
Census • 



TABLE 2 

SELECTED EMFLOTMEMT DATA ?0R THE STATE OF ARIZONA. 
BY RACE AMD SPANISH ORIGIN: 1987 ANNUAL AVEFAGES 

(In thottsands) 





Noninstitu" 


Civilian 


Labor Force 


Employment 


Unemployment 


Population 
Group 


tional 
Population 


Nuaber 


Percent of 
Population 


Percent of 
Number Population 


Number Rate 


Total 


2,514 


1,614 


64.2 


1,513 60.2 


101 6.2 


White 


2,389 


1,533 


64.1 


1,442 60.4 


91 5.9 


Hispanic 


420 


278 


66.1 


248 59.1 


30 10.6 



Source: BLS unpublished data. 



Some comparative data on American Indians, persons of Spanish origin, and the 
total population in Arizona are presented in Table ? on the next page. The 
data show that Hlspanics have lower incomes and higher poverty rates than the 
total population, whereas American Indians have lower incomes than the 
Hispanics and about twice the percentage of people in poverty. 



The data also show that the median age of the total population is higher than 
the median age for the Hispanic population, and the median age of the American > 
Indian population is somewhat lower than the median age of the Hispanic 
population. But the differences in median age do not totally account for the 
vast differences In income and poverty status. The most significant difference 
among these groups is In education. The percentage of high school graduates is 
over 1.5 times higher for the total population compared to the American Indian 
and Hispanic populations in the state. 
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The other of data presented In Table 3 show smaller differences among ethnic 
nlnorltles In Arizona than In other states. For example, the percentage of 
persons under 18 living vlth both parents Is about the same for all groups. 
The percentage of woric disabilities Is lower for American Indians and Hlspanles 
than for the total population In Arizona. This may be due to differences In 
median age among the^e groups In the state. Birth rates and the percentage of 
female headed households with children under 18 are somewhat higher for 
American Indians and Hlspanles than for the total population. 



TABLE 3 

SELECTED SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, SPANISH 
ORIGIN, AND TOTAL POFULATIONS OF THE STATE OF ARIZONA: 1980 CENSUS 





American 

Indian 
Populatlcr 


Spanish 
Origin 
Population 


Total 
Population 


Number 


154.390 


444,102 


2,718,215 


Percentage of total population 


5 . 7 


16. J 


1 AA A 
100. U 


Median age 


19.9 


21.7 


29.2 


Median household income in 1979 


i 9.583 


il4.266 


il6,448 


Median family income in 1979 


*10,371 


il5,468 


il9,017 


Percentage families below poverty 


40.1 


18.2 


9.5 


Percentage persons below poverty 


44.0 


21.0 


13.2 


Percentage 25 and over who are high 
school graduates 


42.4 


44.0 


72.4 


Percentage 16-64 with a work disability 


3.3 


6.9 


9.1 


Percentage persons under 18 living with both 
parents 


75.2 


75.2 


77.6 


Mean number of children ever bom 


1.8 


1.7 


1.4 


Percentage female householder, no husband 
present, with children under 18 years 


10.6 


10.6 


7.4 
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Some other states show much higher percentages of work disabilities and female 
headed households and auch lower percentages of persons under 18 living with 
both parents among these ethnic groups than Is evident in Arizona. These data 
demonstrate that there are some across states differences within ethnic groups. 

B« The Economy 

Tha State of Arizona experienced strong economic growth froei 1984 to 1986, 
adding 263,600 new jobs. However, job growth decreased considerably In 1987. 
The slowdown In the constrtictlon and manufacturing Industries had the biggest 
Impact on the economy. Manufacturing added only 1,200 jobs, and construction 
lost 10,000 jobs. 

Moderate job growth Is expected in 1988 and 1989. Most of the new jobs are 
expected to be In the trade and service sectors. There may be some growth In 
electronics manufacturing. If the U.S. becomes more competitive In this area. 
Defense-related manufacturing Is expected to Increase somewhat In the next two 
years r 

The construction Industry has been hit hardest because of previous excessive 
building and the Increase In Interest rates. There should be a turnaround In 
this sccto\- In the next year or two as demand catches up with current supply. 
A decrease In Interest rates would give a boost to the construction Industry In 
the state.— 

The LEP population Is expected to continue to do less well than the rest of the 
population, particularly in the current economy. Respondents agreed that there 
Is a need for basic skills and employment training for this population to 
Improve economically. 



l/"Govemor*8 Coordination Special Services Plan. PYs 1988-1990," State Job 
Training Coordinating Council, 1988, 
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I... STATE POLICY REGARDING LEP ADULTS 



There is no official state policy that supports the funding or the delivery of 
Toeational training or employment related services for LEP adults in Arizona. 
Moreover t there is no on-going state agency mechanism to address the needs of LEP 
adults. Each state agency serves this population to the extent it can and in ways 
governed by its unique funding provisions. If any policy exists at all, it is that 
each local agency decides whether and how to serve LEP adults in its own 
jurisdiction. There is a state law chat requires the State Department of Education 
(SDE) to allocate 15X of Carl Perkins Act funds to the Arizona Community College 
Board. These funds are allocated to local community colleges for a variety of 
vocational training services, some of which are used to serve LEP adults in 
selected institutions. The state Implementing Interagency Coordinating Committee 
supports the development of training by occupational shortage areas. According to 
a key respondent who coordinates this committee, LEP adults do not receive any 
special treatment. LEP adults are viewed as Just one segment of a variety of 
special needs groups in the state, which include single parents and the 
handicapped, none of vhlch. has priority. 

Although the Arizona Vocational Education Council has not directly addressed any 
Issues, policies, or services for LEP adults, various etate agencies indicate that 
It Is their goal to serve the needs of this population. For instance, the 
Governor's Coordination and Special Services Plan states that local service 
delivery areas (SDAs) will "respond to the disproportionately high training and 
employment need of Hlspanics by providing ESL trailing, bilingual GED/basic 
education and vocational skills training** to LEP adults. A respondent from the 
State Board of Education indicated that while the state has an inordinate number of 
LEP adults, "there is no commitment at the state-level to address their needs in 
any way that begins to meet their needs." 
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III. ROLES OF STATE AGENCIES IN SERVING LEP ADULTS 
A. State Agencies 

The commmlty colleges and the refugee and JTFA programs are the prljnary 
systems In Arizona for the delivery of vocational services for adults. The 
services provided by these and other state agencies are described below. 

1. State Department of Education 
a* Vocational Education 

Arizona receives a total of about ill, 000, 000 in Perkins Act funds, most 
of which are used for secondary education. About i2 million of this 
amount is allocated to the 22Z disadvantaged set-aside category. Since 
the total amounc is very small, some districts receive very limited 
amounts • 

Other than the adtat education ESL program, the State Department of 
Education does not provide vocational education services for LEP adults. 
The responsibility for serving LEP adults and out-of-school youth goes to 
the Board of Community Colleges. In accordance with Arizona Education 
Code 15-78A (Part E), the SDE distributes about 15% (il, 683, 795 in FY 87) 
of its total Perkins funds to the community college system. These funds 
are distributed across seven post-secondary related Perkins categories. 
About 45X of the total Perkins set-aside for disadvantaged are included 
in the allocation to the community colleges. 

b. Adult Education 

Most adult education la ESL, citizenship training, GED, pre-vocatlonal 
learning, and basic skills. Adult Learning Centers and satellites are 
scattered throughout the state to provide these services. In addition, 
some local f^dult education programs provide tutoring or classes at the 
workplace. There is currently a strong push for literacy. 

3 ^ 
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Arizona has a large number of undereducated adults from diverse ethnic 

backgrounds. They are scattered around the state, some in areas that 

cannot be reached by conventional transportation. Of the 25,169 adults 

enrolled In adult education In October 1987, 56.22 were Hispanic, 3.4Z 

were American Indian, and 8.3Z were Asian. The ESL enrollment was 78 .02 

2/ 

Hispanic and 15.02 Asian. No American Indians were enrolled In ESL.— 

c. Indian Adult Education 

The Administration for Native Americana (U.S. Department oi Health and 
Human Services) and the Bureau of Indian Affairs (U.S. Department of 
Interior) fund education and training programs on the reservations, but 
there Is virtually no coordination between these programs and state adult 
education and training services. 

d. JTPA 82 Program 

The JTPA 82 State Department of Education (SDE) grant program reports 
that 71 or 2.82 of Its 1,321 participants In 1987 were considered LEP. 
The SDE receives il.9 million annually from the JTPA 82 program. Much of 
these funds are awarded on a competitive basis to local progrsms that are 
Interested In developing model educational and training projects that 
address the barriers to employment. Eligible target groups Include LEP 
persons, displaced homemakers, handicapped Individuals, teenage parents, 
and homeless youth In correctional Institutions. Although eligible 
because of the language In the legislation, LEP adults are not a 
particular priority group for this program. About 802 of these funds are 
allocated to In-school projects. Only a small portion of these funds 
appear to be directed toward 



1^ Adult Education: Learning Unlimited. Pheoulx, AZ: Arizona Department of 
Education, October 1987. 
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services for LEP Individuals. According to the fourth quarter report for 
?7 87, only 2.8Z or 71 of the 1,321 persons enrolled in this program were 
Identified as LEP* However, a respondent at the SDE Indicated that since 
44Z of these participants were either Hispanic, American Indian/Alaskan 
Native or Asian/Pacific Islander, It Is very likely that more than 71 
were actually lEP. 

2. State Community Colleges 

The Community College Board reports that 1,350 LEP adults received services 
In the 1937 program year. As In most states, one of the major sources of 
funding for the state community college system Is the state education 
budget. Arizona uses federal Perkins Act funds to supplement Its 
state-level funding for community colleges. Table 4 gives the FT 87 Perkins 
ftxnda for the community colleges. It can be seen from the table that 12. 2X 
of the funds allocated for the community colleges were turned back to the 
state department of education because they were not used. Almost 212 of the 
USF funds were returned. The reason given for the return of the LEP funds 
was that the State Department of Education has an Interpretation of 
eligibility for LEP funds which limits the use of these funds. This 
requires a person to be enrolled in a training program before he/she can be 
assessed and defined as LEP. Steps are being taken to change this* 

Most of the LEP funds were used for ESL in pre-employment, prc-vocatlonal 
training, or basic skills programs. Services were also available to LEP 
persons under the other Perkins funds categories. 

3. State Department of Economic Security 

The State Department of Economic Security administers the two major programs 
that serve LEP adults in the state: the JTPA program and the Refugee 
Services program. 
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TABLE 4 

EXPSMBITUSB &EFOST 
FEDERAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FUNDING 
STATE BOARD OF CQMMUNITT COLLEGES: 1987 



Allocation ^ 

to Cofflfflualty Unused Z of 



Catesorv 


Colleges 


Expenditure 


Balance 


Allocation 


Adult Dlscr^tlonarY 


i 269,138 


i 248,497 


i 20,641 


7.7 


Adult Formula 


520,000 


499,289 


20,711 


A.O 


Disadvantaged 


403,100 


313,048 


90,052 


22.3 


Handicapped 


232,745 


181,929 


50,816 


21.8 


Limited English Proficient 


62,623 


49,650 


12,973 


20,7 


Single Parents /Homemakers 


96,517 


93,748 


2,769 


2.9 


Corrections 










TOTALS 


*1, 683, 795 


il,478,954 


i 204, 841 


12.2 



^Returned to Arizona Department of Education. 



a. JTPA Program 

There are 16 local service delivery areas (SDAs) In the state, which 
Include 11 county SDAs, the City of Phoenix, the Navajo Nation, an all- 
tribal consortium, and two regional SDAs. The state receives nearly i38 
million In total funding from the federal JTPA program for all Its titles 
and set-asldes. For the 1988 program year those funds are distributed as 
follows : 
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Title II-A 
Title II-B 
Title III Fomula 
Title II-A 22X 

- 3Z Older Workers 

- 5Z Adttlalstratloa 

- 6X Incentive and Technical Asslctance 
8% Education Coordination 



il9,461,125 
9,853,195 
2,832,879 



748,505 



e 



1,247,508 
1,497,010 
1,996,013 



The aaount of funds distributed to each SDA varies greatly * One county 
SDA receives leas than ilOO,000 In Title II A And B funds. The City of 
Fhoenlz receives almost i7 nllllon. If that aaount i»ere added to the 
JT7A budget for Karlcopa County, In which Phoenix Is located, this area 
nould receive nearly il2 million or about 40Z of all the JTFA Title II A 
and B funds In the state. Additional funds ('Istrlbuted directly by the 
federal program to the Tribal Councils are not shown here. 

Through Its Title II-A program, JTPA serves over 10,000 economically 
disadvantage! kdults and youth each year. The program attempts to target 
"^rd to serve" persons such as school dropouts, displaced homemakers, 
substance dependent Individuals, handicapped, offenders, welfare 
recipients, migrant and seasonal farmworkers and limited English 
proficient adults. Several respondents stated that they think LEF adults 
In need of services are not served nearly to the extent they are present 
In these various provider areas. Two reasons given were that there are 
limited funds and JTFA requires Individuals to have a- certain level of 
English proficiency before they are accepted Into the program. Many I£F 
adults are referred to ' ESL programs operated by local schools, 
community colleges, and community based organizations. According to the 
most recent report of the State Job Training Coordinating Council, 83t of 
the participants leaving the program either enter jobs or go Into 
additional training. The state office estimates a unit cost for Job 
placeaents at ^2,545 per adult. 

b. State Refugee Services Program 

The State Refugee Services Program is also administered by the Department 
of Economic Security (DES). Instead of the usual social services 
department, Arizona operates Its human and social services programs in 
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the CoDaunlty Services Admlnlatratloa In the DES. The refugee progrea Is 
located In the Division of Family Services in order that refugees receive 
more comprehensive support from the five program areas in that division 
including Job service, welfare support, children services, vocational 
rehabilitation, and family support. Most refugees have settled in the 
Phoenix and Tucson areas; therefore, the DES operates regional offices in 
those areas* 

The refugee offices in Phoenix and Tucson work closely with local ESL 
providers and refer many of their refugee clients to public school BSIi 
and ABE programs. The state office encourages and supports linkage of 
ESL, pre-vocational training, and occupational training. The state 
office also works very closely with major employers in these two 
metropolitan areas to develop Jobs for their clients. The Job service 
office in the DES provides five Job developers to support this effort for 
refugees . 

B. Planning and Coordination of Services 

No evidence was found to indicate wt^ether or how state agencies collect or use 
data for planning purposes. One respondent who serves in the Arizona State 
Senate Indicated c^cem for how the programs are structured and about the 
number of agencies through which vocational funds are routed at the state level 
prior to arrival at the local community. This respondent also suggested that 
until the state links its plans and processes for economic development with its 
educationa.1 program goals and strategies, vocational training programs will not 
be focused on appropriate targets. 

There are two mechanisms in the state for planning and coordinating programs 
for LEP adults. The Board of Community Colleges has an Implementing 
Interagency Coordination Committee which focuses on planning strategies for 
meeting occupational needs of the state. This group meets bi-monthly and 
consists of members from the State Department of Education, State Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee, Department of Economic Security and the 
Board of Community Colleges. The second mechanism, required by the federal 

^'^ / . 
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JTPA program, Is the State Job Trainlag Coordinating Council. The state 
adalnlsters this council In accordance with the guidelines prescribed by JTPA. 
Alsost all respondents ludleated the need for mechanlsns for developing program 
Bodels, sharing these models with each other, and for disseminating them across 
the state* Moreover, respondents stated that greater attention needs to be 
given by the federal and state vocational education programs to program 
development, technical assistance, and planning employment training policies 
and services If LEP adults are to be served adequately. They say "the need Is 
great, the potential for these models exist at the local level, and we have the 
competence to do a better Job If we had the funds.** 



Polices and services In local Jurisdictions, the major metropolitan area of 
Phoenix and the rural area of Tuma City, are described In the remainder of this 
case study. 
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IV. PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

More than half of the residents of Arizona live In the Phoenix oetropolltan area, 
which Includes the coouBunlty of Scottsdale, the university area around Teope» and 
saaller outlying coomunltles such as Buckeye, Carefree and Gila Bend. For the 
purpose of this case study, the population data presented below are based on 
•tatiatlca for Maricopa County. Population estloates from the county for 1987 
reveal an Increase of almost a half million persons since the 1980 Census, a 31Z 
increase. Some areas, especially those attracting retirees, have more than doubled 
in size in this decade. 

A* The LBP Population 

The total population of the Phoenix area is grofrlng, but local officials do not 
have reliable data on the changes in the LZ? population. According to the 1980 
Census, as shoim in Table 5, 13Z or almost 200,000 persons spealc a language 
other than English at home. Ihls percentage Is somewhat lower than the toi'al 
for the state (20Z), which suggests that a larger proportion of LEP adults live 
in Tucson and the rural areas of the state, rather than In Phoenix. 

Also shown in Table 5, percentages of foreign bom, naturalized citizens, and 
persons not citizens are lower for this area than for the whole state. 
Hispanlcs comprise 13. 2Z of the population of Phoenix, with 11.8Z of Mexican 
origin. In a state wlch a fairly large American Indian population, tills group 
only represents about 1.4Z of the residents of Maricopa county. 

The educational levels of the Hispanic residents vary significantly from the 
rest of the population (see Table 5). Whereas 75% of the total population In 
the area are high school graduates, only 42. 9Z of Hispanlcs have completed high 
school. The median number of school years completed by Hispanlcs Is 9.4. As 
is true for other parts of the country, there Is a gap of 43,000 or more in the 
median household and faoiily Incomes between Hispanlcs and the total 
population. More Hispanlcs work la manufacturing Jobs than In professional and 
related services positions, which la just the opposite for the overall 
population of the area. 

3 J 
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TABLE 5 

SELECTED POPULATION DATA POR PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
METROPOLITAN AREA (MARICOPA C0t!NT7) 



Total population 1,509,052 

Percentage «ho speak a language other than 

^gllah at hone (5 years and over) 13*0 

Percentage foreign bom 5.5 

Percentage naturalized cltixens 2.9 

Percentage not citizens 2.5 1 

Percentage Spanish origin 13.2 ^- 

Percentage Mexican Origin 11*8 

Percentage Asian/Pacific Islander Origin 1.0 

Percentage ripeak Spanish at home 10.2 



B. The Econoay 

Sone aoderate groirth In jobs Is projected for 1988 and 1989 for Phoenix; 
however, it is not expected that nanufactnrlng jobs will keep pace even with 
this limited growth. This does not bode sll for Hispanica and other LEP 
adults since manufacturing is a major supplier of Jobs for this population. 
Some Increases in construction Jobs are anticipated for the area in the latter 
part of 1988 and in 1989. Also, retail and tourinm-related Jobs will most 
likely Increase in the future. This is one of the strongest areas of the local 
economy. Local officials indicate, however, that these jobs provide low real 
Income and the poorest opportunity for LEP adults to achieve self-sufficiency. 

Organlzatious Providing Services 

The Phoenix area has four major sponsors of educational programs, vocational 
training, and other employment-related services for LEP adults. These are: 

• Phoenix Union High School District; 

4u 
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TABLE 6 

SELECTED SOCIAL AND ECOKOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SPANISH ORIGIN 
AND TOTAL POPULATIONS OF PHOENIX, ARIZONA: 1980 CENSUS 



Spanish Origin 


Total 


Characteristics 


Population 


Population 


Number 


199,517 


1,509,052 


Median household Incone In 1979 


il4,666 


il7,728 


Median family income In 1979 


^15,638 


i20,478 


Percentage families below poverty 


19.0 


7.5 


Percentage high school graduates 


42.9 


75.0 


Percentage unemployed 


8.4 


5.4 


Percentage In manufacturing 


21.8 


6.2 


Percentage in retail 


14.5 


8.6 


Percentage in professional and 


13.7 


11.7 


related services 


Percentage ages 16-19 not enrolled 


18.6 


in school, not H.S. graduate 


N/A 


Percentage persons under 18 




77.9 


living with both parents 


73.3 


Female head of household with 






no husband present 


16.6 


D.9 



• Maricopa Community College District; 

• Project Link (refugee program); aud 

• City of Phoenix and Maricopa County JTFA programs. 

1, The Phoenix Union High School District 

The high school district In Phoenix provides ESL, ABE and GED services Tor 
LEP adults. No vocational training for LEP adults la offered at any of Its 
15 sites. A total of 435,000 adults are enrolled in ABE programs each year, 
while ESL lantruction Is provided for about 3,100 LEP adults. The district 
spends about S&5 per participant for these services. 

The LEP adults served are about 75X Hispanic, 18X Asian, 5X East European 
and 21 African. About 102 to 15Z are refugees who have been in the area for 
several years. Tht^ ages of the participants range from 16 to 60, with the 
majority 20 to 25 years old. A little more than half are malej 2X or 3X are 
receiving welfare paTments; and over SOX are unemployed. 
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These prograns operate on an open enrollm3nt-opea exit basis. loatructloti 
is provided In small groups. Careful attention Is given to Intake and 
assessaent at registration. An ESL oral Inventory Is given to all ESL 
students by their potential teacher. All registration materials are printed 
In English and In Spanish. 

2, Maricopa Community College District 

The Maricopa Community College District operates seven community colleges, 
two college centers (planned for full college campuses In the future) and 
one occupational skills center In the Phoenix area. About 74,000 persons 
enroll each semester In these colleges for one or more credit courses. 
Approximately 40Z of high school graduates In Maricopa County go directly to 
one of these colleges. The present student population closely reflects the 
ethnic makeup of the county. In 1987, graduates were awarded 3,000 
associate degrees, and 1,400 certificates were awarded In occupational 
programs . 

In terms of programs for the LEP population. Gateway Community College 
opened a new VESL Center In the 1987-88 school year. This center provides 
assessment, multl -media Instruction, VESL materials, and four special 
courses Including: VESL, pronunciation Improvement for ESL speakers, work 
orientation, and career exploration. The regular ESL program at the 
community college does not allow open entry/ open exit, thus limiting access 
to LEP adults. Alternatives to this program are available, but are very 
limited. The new VESL Center Is such an alternative. 

The predecessor to this center was a special bilingual vocational training 
grant project funded by the National BVE Office In the U.S. Department of 
Education. The project was funded for three years but ended In the Summer 
of 1987 due to reduction In funding and the competitive proposal review 
process. The 3VT project had a total of 207 participants In Its three years 
of operation. The final evaluation report states that 182 participants, or 
88%, completed the program. The demographic characteristics of these 
participants are presented In Table 7. The distribution of enrolled 
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language groups represented In this program Is very similar to those In the 
Phoenix high school ESL program » and to the total LEP population In the area. 

".raining was provided In welding, quick service auto mechanics, home health 
care, and In clerical/data entry. Seven special features characterize this 
program model for providing vocational training for LEP adults: (1) free 
tuition and materials; (2) access to Gateway Community College support 
services (approved child care at modest rates, tutoring, career guidance, 
placement and financial aid); (3) bilingual Spanlsh-KngUsh staff; 
(4) support materials In native language; (5) job development /work 
orientation assistance provided by the State Department of Economic Security 
job service; (6) access to community-based network for job referrals; and 
(7) an employer advisory committee made up of personnel analyses. 

According to respondents, the comiiunlty colleges are fairly supportive of 
services for LEP adults; however, LEP students must meet all other normal 
academic requirements. 



TABLE 7 



CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS IN THE 
GATEWAY COMMDNITT COIiEGE BVT PROJECT (1984-87) 



Characteristic 



84-85 85-86 



86-87 Total 



Participants 
Completers 

Employed In training area 
Employed in non-training area 
Continued training 
Dropped out 

Ended for medical reasons 

Males 

Females 

Completed HS or GED 
Hispanic 
American Indian 
Asian 



42 
34 
18 
7 
2 
8 
7 
26 
16 
11 
42 
0 
0 



86 
78 
31 
27 
12 
8 



79 
70 
33 
U 
22 
6 
5 
30 
49 
62 
43 
3 
27 



207 
182 
82 
45 
36 
22 
20 
102 
105 
119 
155 

5 

37 



46 
40 
46 
69 
2 
10 
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Those who do not meet the colleges* academic requirements are served by the 
Maricopa Skills Center* Its mission la to "provide occupational training 
programs and support services to assist individuals to enter and be 
productive members of the work force i to achieve skills and knowledge for 
career advancement or change, and to function Independently in society". 
Training Is available in auto body* bv *.ding trades, food preparation, 
health occupations, hotel/motel operations, machine trades, meat cutting, 
mechanical maintenance, office occupations, printivig, retail/banking and 
welding. All these programs are provided in a single center in the southern 
part of the city. 

The Maricopa Skills Center has a i2.9 million budget, with students paying 
about ilA million of that amount in tuition and fees. About 80Z take 
advantage of Pell Grants, GSL, SE06, SSI6, and SLSS loans. The remaining 
20Z are fully supported by the JTPA program. Nearly 22Z of the center's 
budget comes from the two JTPA programs in the area. The center's budget 
also generates state support at a rate of iB29 per FTH. In 1987'88, the 
center earned ^570, 352 from the state. No Perkins funds are used by the 
center. 

Over 1,200 students enrolled in the center in the 1986-87 year. About 19Z 
of the students were Hispanic, 3.2Z Asian, and almost lOZ American Indian. 
The Navajo Nation JTPA contracts with the center to provide training for its 
participants. 

Although no formal ESL classes are provided, students with very little 
English are enrolled, according to the director of the center. Most 
vocational training is In English but some is done in Spanish when 
necessary. Peer interpreters (students) are used, and some materials are 
made available in native languages. Language problems in srme occupational 
areas are overcome by the high emphasis on a "hands-on" training approach, 
with the training environment duplicating the work situation. A variety of 
support services are provided on site. Included are health care, day care, 
full food service with meals prepared by the trainees, counseling, and 
transportation. 
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Through «a active recruitment an<^ outreach component , the center often 
reaches LEP adults who have no English language skills at all, and whose 
native language Is weak. These individuals are referred to the various ESL 
and refugee programs in the city* 

3. Refugee Program - Project LINK 

The primary refugee prograiu, Project LIKK, is funded by the State Refugee 
Program operated by the Department of Economic Security* Project LINK 
provides services to legal refugees only. These services Include 
pre'-vocatlonal sessions, ESL, literacy training for those with little to no 
literacy skills in their own native language , work orientation, and Job 
placement. Some of these training activities are provided at the Phoenix 
Onion High School and others by voluntary organizations In the area. The 
Tolstoy ?oundatlon assists Ethiopians, Iranians and Afghans. Other agencies 
such as Catholic Charities, Lutheran World Mission and the Church World 
Service provide classes in survival skills and very basic English 
instruction. These voluntary agencies provide Instructlot In survival and 
practical English skills during the first 30 days of residency In the area. 
Following that initial phase, refugees are referred to one of the ESL 
programs in the high school or to Project LINK*s VESL or skill training 
component . 

LDQC uses the MELT* curriculum as a general guide for Its instructional 
component. Instruction is competency-based and provided In small groups of 
five to 20 persons. The lack of transportation and adequate child care are 
major barriers for refugees, especially for women with families; therefore, 
training sites are placed in the refugee neighborhoods to make the programs 
more accessible. The state refugee program recently funded a ^79,000 
demonstration SSL project designed to serve refugees %ho are unemployed. 



*Malnatream English Language Training, a competency-based initiative developed by 
the Office of Refugee Resettlement in the J.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services. 
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Halted by very little Eagllsh, Illiterate In their own native language, and 
fairly new to the U.S. Initially, this project has enrolled refugees froa 
Iran, Ethiopia and other middle Eastern countries. Instructional groups are 
nrganlzed by language background and are led by bilingual teachers and 
aides. Teachers provide 224 hours of instruction In dasser^ held during 
mornings, five days per week. An oral English assessment Is given at 
regis :ritlon and a student agreement, setting Individual goals. Is prepared 
in the native language. 

Following completion of this training in either LINK or the ESL program at 
Phoenix Uulon High School, the Job referral and placement process is 
started. Eventualj.y, the refugee might be referred to one of thu 
occupational or skill training centers operated by the community colleges or 
the local JTPA training facilities in Phoenix. 

4. JTPA Program in the County and City 

The prlm».ry respondent from the Maricopa County JTPA. Program said that a 
person am get a Job If they really want one In the area. This claim is 
based on the assumption that there are adequate training services in the 
city and surrounding area. The county JTPA program is administered by the 
County human Resources Department, which also operates 13 community action 
agencies /social service centers and 12 head start programs in the county. 
The County JTPA program operates three training centern. One is conducted 
under contract by SER - Jobs for Progress, a second In Tempe, and the third 
one in the Durango area of the city. These last two are operated directly 
by the county JTPA office. The program does not receive Perkins funds. It 
does receive 13.3 mil'ilon In JTPA funds as well as funds from the State 
Department of Education 8Z set 'aside. 

The city JTPA program is operated by the Phoenix Employment and Training 
Office. This program received 14.6 million in JTPA Title II-A funds. The 
program receives its "fair share" of the 6Z incentive funds as well as 
1280,000 for a special project funded by the State Department of Education 
8Z program. This latter project is not targeted to LEP adults, but is 
designed to serve economically disadvantaged youth. According to the 
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respondents froa the city program, JTPA 'loes not have any Incentive uo serve 
IBP adults. LBP adults require long-term training and more support services 
and financial assistance than JTPA can provide. 

The respondent from the county JTPA office Indicated that their overall 
mission Is to serve the dlsdvantaged and poverty population of the county; 
therefore, his program places a high priority on vocational services for LEP 
adults. Every possible strategy Is used to reach this population. LEP 
adults are allowed to enter the prosram with a minimum of a 5th grade 
reading and writing level. Most JTPA programs require an 8th grade reading 
level. 

LEP adults need financial assistance to attend vocational training. Some 
private agencies and proprietary schools encourage students to get Pell 
grants and loans. However, these students have high dropout and loan 
default rates. The JTPA program encourages the use of Pell grants and works 
with students to pay the difference between the amount of the grant and the 
cost of training. It normally costs i5,000 to ^6,000 for training as an 
electrician. Pell will pay i2800; JTPA pays the rect. The acquisition of 
other types of loans to finance training Is discouraged. 

Since the county JTPA program operates CAP agencies and Head Start programs 
and nas a close working relationship with the local office of the State 
Department cf Emplv yment Security, more support services can be made 
available to their participants. Two DES job service workers are assigned 
to the JTPA centers to work directly with APDC and other welfare clients. 
Other examples of coordination are presented below. 

D. Planning and Coordination 

The Refugee Program established the Valley Interagency Refugee Council to 
enhance strong linkages and networks between all agencies serving refugees. 
The membership Includes the Girl Scouts, Lutheran World Mission, Catholic 
Charities, community colleges (especially the VESL program at Gateway), and the 
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FhMAlx Union High School ESL program. In addition, staff from Project LINK 
nork with the local Literacy Volunteers of America organization and regularly 
attend the various ABE/ESL conferences in the area. 

To better serve welfare clients who participate in vocational training — some 
of these are LEP adults — the DBS assigns job service staff to work in the 
JTPA centers around the county. This effort facilitates more efficient 
delivery of support services, especially food stamps, counseling, and Job 
placement. 

Other than these mechanisms, no other efforts to coordinate vocational services 
were found. Most respondents indicated they make referrals to a variety of 
other programs in the area as the need arises. There was no indication of how 
these agencies maintain contact and referrals lists. Since Phoenix is also the 
state capital, some linkages exist between the state department of education 
and the local JTPA programs and their service delivery areas. The State 
Department of Education funds local JTPA programs under the SX education grsnt 
part of JTPA. Moreover, the local JTPA program in the city contracts with the 
Statfe Department of Education to provide some special assessment services for 
iis program. It was unclear whether or how LEP adults benefit from either of 
these efforts. 

E. Additional Service Needs 

One of the greatest needs identified by most respondents involves a variety of 
support services, especially transportation and child care. Any LEP parent, 
especially a female head of household, must have adequate child care to 
participate in training. Vocational training is only meaningful, said one 
respondent, i»hen it is linked concurrently with ESL and is intensive enough to 
yield consistent progress. Periodic ESL sessions at night with no skill 
training takes so long to achieve results that the lEP adult in Phoenix area 
will leave the program, said another respondent. Most often respondents 
indicated the need for programs which are accessible, and link English language 
and occupational tralulng. 
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V. TUMA, ARIZONA 

Th« City of Yuma, In Yuma County, Is located in the extreme southwestern comer of 
the state, bordering California and Mexico. In fact, a small portion of the city 
•xttnds into California. Two smaller towns, San Luis and Somerton, are nearby. 
The major center of San Luis Is In Mexico, while Somerton Is located between the 
City of Yuma and San Luis. 

km Thm I2P Poimlatloa 

As shown in Table 8, almost one-third of the residents of Yuma speak a language 
other than English at home. The largest non-English language spoken Is 
Spanish, and moat of the Spanish speaking residents are of Mexican descent. 
These data, however, do not take Into account the large number of migrant 
fanmorkers fro« Mexico, the Influx of people from Central America since the 
1980 Census was taken, and the number of Illegal aliens In the area. Another 
3.5X of the population are American Indian, some of whom are limited English 
proficient. 



TABLE 8 

SELECTED POPULATION DATA FOR YUMA COUNTY: 
Total population 

Percentage who speak a langtiage other than 
English at home 

Percentage foreign bom 

Percentage naturalized citizens 

Percentage not citizens 

Percentage bora in Mexico 

Percentage who speak Spanish at home 



1980 CENSUS 

90,554 

31.7 
14.6 
3.5 
11.1 
13.3 
28.6 
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Tables 9 and IG show that tht American Indiana and the Hlspanlcs are doing 
poorer economically compared to the total population In Tuma County. American 
Infflans had somewhat lower and Hlspanlcs had somewhat higher labor force 
participation rates compared to the White population In 1980, but American 
Indians and Hlspanlcs had almost twice the unemployment rates as the White 
population. 

Compared to the total population In Tuma County, the American Indian and 
Hispanic populations tend to be younger and have lower Incomes, higher 
percentages living In poverty, much lower percentages nho graduated from high 
school, and higher percentages of female headed households. Even though age 
and Income are related, age alone does not account for the disparity of 
Hispanic Income aiod American Indian income compared to the total population 
Income. American Indians also have a much lower percentage of persons under 
the age of 18 living with both parents and a much higher percentage of persons 
16-64 with work disabilities. 



lABLE 9 

SELECTED EMFLOTMENT DATA OP THE AKjniCAN INDIAN, SPANISH ORIGIN, 
AND TOTAL POPULATIONS OF TUMA COUNTT: 1980 CENSUS 



Labor Force 



Employment 



Race/ 
Ethnicity 

Total 
White 
Amer. Ind. 
Spanish Org. 



16 Tears Percent of 

and Over Number Population 



65.134 
50,871 
2,063 
17,601 



37,678 
28,987 
1,107 
11,138 



57.8 
57.0 
53.7 
63.3 



Ntmber 

31,076 
24,134 
938 
9,420 



Percent of 
Civilian 
Labor Force 

92.0 
93.5 
87.7 
87.3 



Unemployment 



Number 

2,707 
1,673 
132 
1,370 



Percent of 
Civilian 
Labor Force 

8.0 

6.5 
12.3 
12.7 
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TABLE 10 

SELECTED SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTEELISTICS OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, 
SPANISH ORIGIN, AND TOTAL POPULATIONS OF 7UMA COUNTT: 1980 CENSUS 



Number 

Percentage of total population 
Median age 

Median household Income In 1979 

Median family Income In 1979 

Percentage families below poverty 

Percentage persons below poverty 

Percentage ages 25 and over who are 
high school graduates 

Percentage ages 16'64 with a work 
disability 



American Indian 
Population 

3,209 

3.5 

23.0 

i9,753 

^9,964 

30.2 

39.1 

49.6 

16.4 



Spanish Origin Total 
Population Population 



Percentage persons under 18 living with 
both parents 57.4 

Mean number of children ever bom 1.8 

Percentage female householder, no 
husband present, with children under 
18 years 11.9 



29,530 
32.6 
20.1 
il2,259 
412,700 
21.9 
24.0 

31.6 

5.2 

79.6 
2.0 

10.3 



90,554 
100.0 
27,8 
413,589 
415,022 
12.3 
16.0 

61.6 

1.8 

79.7 
1.7 

6.4 



B. The Economy 

The county has a large agricultural Industry which utilizes a number of migrant 
and seasonal farmworkers. Other majoir employers are the Marine Corps air base, 
tourism, light Industry, and services Industries. An estimated 5,000 retirees 
move to the area In the winter. They live primarily In trailers and RVs. They 
usually arrive In September and October and leave to go north by the end of 
April. During their stay, they put a lot of money Into the economy, mostly In 
restaurants, grocery stores, and services. 
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Yuma County la not quite as prosperous as the state as a whole* according to 
1980 Census data, which are the nost recent data available for Tuoa County. 
The labor force participation rate for the state was somewhat higher (59.9Z) 
than it was for Tuma County (57.8Z), and the unemployment rate was higher in 
Tuma County (8.0Z) compared to the state es a whole (6.2Z). Median household 
and family Income for the state (^16,448 and il9,017, respectively) was 
considerably higher than for Yuma County (il3,589 and il5,022, respectively). 
Ttim difference Is offset somewhat by the lower cost of living in Tuma County. 
The number of families and persons below poverty, however. Is almost three 
percentage points higher for Tuma County (12*3 and 16.0, respectively) than for 
the state (9.5 and 13.2, respectively). 



There is some slowing of the Job market in Tuma County. Some rural farmworkers 
are being displaced as farming enterprises continue to modernize and 
mechanise. Also, some entire communities have fallen into a depression as 
mines close in outlying areas. 



C« Orguni«atlons Providing Services 



Services provided for LEF adults in Yuma County are discussed below. 



1. Adult Bducation, Yuma Public Schools 



The adult education program offers ESL instruction and basic skills 
education. ESL is the largest program. The program has grown due to 
requirements in the anmesty law and the section of the new immigration law 
that provide services to agricultural workers. Most of the students are 
permanent residents rather than migrants. Some Informal referral is made 
for employment training to the community college and other agencies. For 
example, some students go to the community college for training as teachers' 
aides or practical nurses. 



2. Arizona Western College, San Luis 



Arizona Western College, a small extension of the state community college 
system, provides ESL classes. Students either pay for classes themselves or 
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obtaia P«ll gratits. The college has recently been flooded with applicants 
who have sought citizenship under the annesty lav, and those persons who are 
applying for permanent status under provisions for agricultural workers. 
Teachers, lawyers, and other professionals from Mexico, who have been 
working In the fields until they learn English, enroll In these ESL classes, 
also. 

3. Arizona Western College, Yuaa 

The college provides Job training based on opportunities in the Jol market. 
The average time to complete training Is 12 weeks. Recruitment is done in 
English and Spanish, but most applicants are English proficient. A green 
card is required for non-citizens. If ESL or basic skills education are 
needed, they are provided prior to entering the Job training program. About 
6QX of those served are high school drop*outs and have low incomes. Prior 
to introducing training programs for carpenters and security guards, 
students were mostly women. About 35-40Z of the students are Hispanic. 

4. Chicanos Por La Causa, Somerton 

This organization provides very comprehensive referral services for the 
Chicano population in Somerton, and is heavily utilized by the community. 
Services are coordinated at the case management level. This includes 
referrals for citizenship classes and counseling for marital problems, drug 
abuse, and teen pregnancy. The organization also assists in filling out 
forms, for example, for the IR5, employment, or food stamps. This 
community-based organization has several funding sources, including Perkins 
single parent/homemaker and sex equity funds. 

5. Portable Practical Educational Preparation (PPEP), Inc.. San Luia 

PPEP, Inc. is a vocational training center with headquarters in Tucson. The 
facilities in San Luis are primarily to provide on-the-job and classroom 
training for the farmworker population. Two certificates are awarded — one 
in word processing and the other in data entry. The programs take about 6 
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aonths to completa, and most of their clients are fenales* Successful 
applicants nust be 18 years old and have a high school diploma or be able to 
pass the Adult Basic Learning Examination (ABLE). Training is for entry 
level f low paying Jobs, but an effort is made to get the students to think 
in terms of continuing their training and advancing in their jobs. All of 
the Instruction Is in English. Students sometimes address the instructors 
in Spanish and talk among themselves In Spanish, but every effort is made to 
get them to use English « There is an on-tl}e-Job training program for 
cashiers, however, that requires that the applicants speak Spanish. Funding 
is received from several sources, including JTPA, the Ford Foundation, and 
Pell grants. 

D« Planning snd Coordination 

There Is little, If any, planning and coordination of employment training for 
LEP adults and out-of-school youth in Tuma County. The planning and 
coordination that does occur is provided by the JTPA PIC and by the community 
college • 

E* Additional Service Needs 

Several service providers said county policy-makers need to be more aware of 
the employment training needs of LEP adults. Better planning and coordination 
of services is needed. Currently, ethnic minorities are under-represented In 
county policy-making positions. 

Respondents also said that LEP adults would benefit from better outreach and 
counseling services in their communities. Transportation is a problem since 
jobs and services are spread out in this rural county. Many of the poor who 
are most in need of employment training and jobs do cot have cars. People in 
low paying entry level jobs often cannot afford the cost of transportation. 
Transportation is provided by a few programs, but many organizations hesitate 
to train people for jobs In other towns because they know transportation will 
be a problem. 
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Some respondeats also stated that the L£P adult population ao£it In need of 
enploTBent training in Yuma County will require extensive, lopg-term services 
In order to move out of poverty. Besides their limited English proficiency » 
many lack basic skills and have only done unskilled labor most of their lives. 
It was stated that, generally, the community has a laissez-faire attitude 
toward this problem. The basis fo/ this attitude is probably partly due to 
▼ery limited resources, a slowing economy, and the transiency of much of the 
LBP population* Tuma County does not get a large proportion of federal and 
state funds, and the county is not wealthy enough to generate extensive local 
funding for programs. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR LEF ADULTS IN CALIFORNU 

I. INTRODUCTION 

A. The LEF Fopulatlon 

According to the 19B0 Census, 21. 5S of the total number of persons In the 
United States who speak a language other than English at home reside In 
California. This percentage Is higher than for any other state In the 
country. Within the state, 22* 6Z of the population speak a language other than 
English at home, and 15. IX are foreign bom (see Table 1). Between 19S3 and 
1997, the state received 104,544, or 32. 5X, of the 321,7 04 refugees who came to 
this country. The vast majority, 7 2.2X, were from southeast Asia. Hlspanlcs 
comprise nearly 20Z of the population, 79.6Z of whom are of Mexican origin. 
The state's foreign bom population Includes nearly one-third of all Hlspanlcs 
nnd almost 40Z of all Asians In the country.-^ 



TABLE 1 

SELECTED POPULATION DATA FOR THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA: 1980 CENSUS 

Characteristics State of California 

Total population 23,667,902 

Percentage who speak a langxiage 

other than English at home 22.6 

Percentage foreign bom 15.1 

Percentage naturalized citizens 5.5 

Percentage not citizens '^•6 

Percentage Spanish origin 19.2 

Percentage Mexican origin 15.3 

Percentage Asian/Pacific Island origin 5.2 

Percentage who speak Spanish at home 14,3 



i^Bouvler, L.F., and Martin, P. Population Change and California* Future . 

Washington, D.C.: Population Reference Bureau, Inc., 19B5, p. 5. 
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B. The Eeono«7 

The California economy experienced a period of slow growth during 1985 and 
1986, reflecting the nation's economy as a whole In many ways. Civilian 
•nployment was 63 .12 of the adult population and the unemployment rate was 5.8! 
in the state (see Table 2). The job growth rate for California and the rest o! 
the nation were identical at 2.6X in 1986. Most of the employment growth was 
in the trade and the services sectors, which accounted for approximately 67X of 
the new Jobs in 1986. The finance, insurance and real estate sectors also had 
high growth* Ther« was little or no growth in the three sectors of mining, 
manufacturing, and transportation and public utilities. These trends are 
composites for the state. Some geographic areas have remained stable; others 
are experiencing rapid growth; and still other areas are in somewhat of a 
decline .— ^ 



TABLE 2 

SELECTED EMFLOTNENT DATA )*0R THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 



Population 
Group 

Total 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 



Source: BLS unpublished data. 
*16 years and above. 



BT RACE AHD SPANISH ORIGIN: 1987 ANNUAL AVERAGES 

(in thousands) 

Civilian Civilian Labor Force Employment 


Unemployment 


Noninsti" 




Percentage 




Percentage 




tutional 




of 




of 




Population* 


Number 


Population 


Number 


Population 


Number Rate 


20,539 


13,747 


66.9 


12.955 


63.1 


792 5.8 


17,410 


11,658 


67.0 


U,027 


63.3 


631 5.4 


1,359 


892 


65.6 


796 


58.5 


96 10.8 


4,124 


2,859 


69.3 


2,631 


63.8 


226 7.9 



1/ Annual Planning Information: California 1987"19^A . Sacramento, CA: 
Employment Development Department, June 1987. 
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In spite of a relatively healthy ecoaoiBlc climate in the state, Hlspanlcs and 
Blacks have higher rates of unemployment. The data In Table 3 Indicate that* 
on average, Hlspanlcs (some of whom are limited English proficient) do not do 
as irell as the total population. Hlspanlcs are younger, and have more 



TABLE 3 

SELECTED SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
SPANISH ORIGIN AND TOTAL POPULATIONS OF THE STATS OF CALIFORNIA 

1980 CENSUS 



Number 

Percentage of total population 

Median age (years) 

Median household income in 1979 

Median family income in 1979 

Percentage families below poverty 

Percentage person below poverty 

Percentage ages 25 and over who are 
high school graduates 

Percent.^ge ages 16-64 with a work disability 

Percentage persona under 18 living with 
both parents 

Mean number of c.^xdren ever bom 

Percentage female householder, no husband 
present, with children under 18 years 



Spanish Origin 
Poptilation 

4,541,300 

19.2 

22.8 

il5,171 

*16,081 

16.8 

19.1 

42.4 
6,5 

73.3 
1.6 

17.4 



Total 
Population 

23,667,902 

100.0 

30.0 

U8,243 

i21,537 

8.7 

11.4 

73.5 
8.2 

77.4 
1.2 

16.3 
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children* lower median incomes, higher percentages below poverty, and a 
graduation rate that is 30S lower than the rate for the total population of the 
state. However, they do not have as high a percentage of work disabilities as 
the total population for the state, and the percentage of persons under 18 
living with both parents and the percentage of female householders with minor 
children are about the same as the state population. 

Generally, the Asian/Pacific Islander population in the state is doing better 
than the Hispanic population, but some Asian ethnic groups are not doing as 
well as others. Respondents agreed that some southeast Asian ethnic groups who 
reside in certain parts of the state are having serious problems becoming 
economically self-sufficient. However,* It is not possible to document this 
from the published 1980 Census data because numbers are small and data 
equivalent to that published for Hispanlcs are not broken down by the 
Asian/Pacific Islander subgroups. 



Population projections for the state indicate that the labor force will grow by 

5,8 million workers between 1980 and 2000. Many of these workers will be 

ethnic minorities. Some may be absorbed in the ethnic enclaves that have been 

developing in the state for a number of years. Often English proficiency is 

not needed for employment in the enclaves. But educational attainment will be 

a more important factor for future jobs than It has been in the past. Many 

Asian groups seem to pursue education; the extent to which the overall 

3/ 

educational level of Hispanlcs will improve is a question.— 



The changing demographics in Mexico have Important ramifications for future 

immigration to California. Mexico's population is expected to nearly double in 

the next three decades. This rapid population growth will add to the social, 

economic, and political problems in that country. As a result, there is likely 

to be Increased pressure to emigrate to the United States, particularly to 

4/ 

California, as It becomes more difficult to survive in Mexico.— The flood 



^^Bouvier and Martin, 1985, op. cit., p. 35. 
i^Ibld., pp. 
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of legal and Illegal Immigration Is expected to iacrease la spite of receat INS 
legislation designed to curtail the flow of Illegals. Border crossing arrests 
are often used to assess the extent of the flow of Illegals, and these arrests 
are continuing to Increase. 



t:3 
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II. STAIX POLICY &E6ARBING LBP ADULTS 



Callforrila elected officials and policy aakers are very much aware of the cultural 
aad ethnic diversity In their state. Bilingual educaT:.lon is a big issue in the 
pablle school system, and there appears to be a tolerance for different approaches 
to teaching English. Much of the state planning data for adults Include ethnic 
braakdowns, but there is little data on English proficiency for adults. Most of 
tha data that are available are for participants In ESL progrsas. The lack of data 
is probably due to the difficulty of measuring English proficiency in the adult 
population. The state ooes not promote an employment training model for LEP 
adults. Rather, the particular approach that is used is left to the local service 
providers. 

It is the policy of the State Department of Education (SDE) to share Carl Perkins 
Act funds with the State Board of Community College on an approximate 55Z to 45Z 
basis. Almost all of the 55X share staying in the SDE is allocated to the K-12 
student population, some of which goes to special needs students. The community 
college share Is devoted to serving postsecondary and adult students. The extent 
to which LEP adults are served Is determined by each local community college. The 
Special Needs Office in the SDE Interprets the Perkins regulations in a itay that 
appears to limit or restrict the use of Perkins funds for dropouts. It Is their 
policy that a student must be enrolled in a vocational program before Perkins funds 
can be used for that type of student. Translated Into program operational terms, 
Perkins funds are not used for assessment purposes. Since high school dropouts in 
California Include a fairly high percentage of limited English proficient youth and 
since LEP dropouts need effective assessments, this policy restricts services 
needed by this population. 

The State Department of Social Services Is implementing a state-legislated project 
for "Greater Avenues for Independence" (GAIN), a state-vide program to reduce 
welfare dependency through adult training. In Its Initial phase, GAIN prohibits 
its APDC clients who are LEP from concurrent participation In ESL and Job 
training. According to a senior-level respondent Involved in this program, this 
policy limits the scope and pace of vocational training and job placement for LEP 
adults in the state. 

o / 

O'i 
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III. ROLES OF STATE AGENCIES IN SERVING LEF ADULTS 
k. Stata Agencies 

The primary mechanisms at the state Ieve3 for providing employment training for 
LSP adults are through the Office of Refugee Services and some grant projects 
funded by state agencies. Otherwise, a number of employment training, ESL, and 
basic education programs are available for adults, but not specifically for L£P 
adults. The models or configurations of services that are used to serve lEF 
adults are left to the local service providers. Some of the employment 
training and related programs funded by state agencies for adults are discussed 
in this section. These programs are available for LEP adults, but have varying 
kinds of entrance requirements. 

1, State Department of Education 

a. Career^Vocational Preparation Division 

According to the 1988-89/1989-90 California Plan for Career-Vocational 
Education, the role of this Division within the State Department of 
Education is "to provide leadership, technical assistance, direction, 
financial resources , and other support to local education agencl&s in the 
delivery of quality programs and services to students."*- This 
responsibility is shared with the Office of the California Community 
Colleges. The Career-Vocational Preparation Division serves students In 
grades 9-12 primarily, but it does serve some adults. The Community 
Colleges provide vocational education for adults. Both agencies rti^.elve 
most of their funds from the state, but both also receive federal fixnds. 
The 1987-88 distribution of federal funds is shown In Table A. 



1/callfomla Plan for Career-Vocational Education 1988-89/1989-90, Sacramento, 
CA: California State Department of Education, 1988, p. 1-3. 
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TABLE 4 

DIST&IBDTION OF FEDERAL VOCATIOKAL EDUCATION FUNDS 

1987-88 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 








Percent 




Percent 




Total 


State 


for 


Community 


for 


Program 


VEA GRANT 


Department 


SDE 


Colleges 


CC 


TITLE II 












wx 




^3, 660, 618 




^1, 213,122 




Adnlnls tr at loti 


873, 740 


75.1 


24.9 


TITLE II-A 














6,475,112 


*3,367,058 


52.0 


3,108,054 


48.0 


Disadvantaged 


14,245,247 


7,407,523 


52.0 


6,837,719 


48.0 


Adult Training 


7,770,134 


3,885.067 


50.0 


3,885,067 


50.0 


Single Parents 


5,503,845 


2,751,922 


50.0 


A AAA 

2,752,923 


50.0 


Gender Equity 


2,266,289 


1,133,145 


50.0 


1.133,144 


50.0 




647,512 


323,756 


50.0 


323,756 


50.0 


TOTAL II-A 


5 36, %8, 139 


$18,868,476 


51.1 


$18,039, 66 J 




TITLE II-B 












Program Improvement 


27,842,982 


15,231,911 


54.7 


12.611,071 


45.3 


TITLE III-A 












Conmuiil ty ^Based 












Organizations 


514.767 


257,384 


50.0 


257,383 


50.0 


TITLE III-B 












Consumer and 












Homemaklng 








698,007 


25.0 


Education 


2.792,030 


2,094,023 


75.0 


VEA GRANT TOTAL 


i72,93l.658 


^40,112,412 


55.0 


i32,8l9,246 


45.0 



Source: California State Department of Education. 
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Some of th« VEA funds that can be used for adult and out'-of-school youth 
eaployment training are: 

• Adults In Need of Training and Retraining - Twelve percent of 
available Title II funds. Funds are available through a competitive 
bid process* Five percent of the 12Z are designated to state-irlde and 
regional services. Certain percentages of the funds will be available 
to snail, aedlua, and large sized eligible recipients. 

• Single Parents and Hoaenakers - Sljht and one-half percent of 
available Title 11 funds. Funds are available through a grant 
process . 

• Crlalnrl Offenders and Correctional Liatltutlona - One percent of 
available Title II funds. Funds go to the California Youth Authority 
through an Interagency agreement. 

The Single Parent /Honemaker funds are admlnlat>%red by the State Sex 
Equity Coordinator. An attempt has been made to serve the different 
eligible populations equally with these funds. Thus, the state has been 
divided into areas > and grants are dispensed based on the needs of the 
populations In those areas* Several grants have been Issued specifically 
for minorities, which Include Hlapanlcs, Asians, Blacks, and Native 
Americans. Most of these grants have been made to ethnic community-based 
organizations. As an example of services provided under these grants, 
one Hispanic organization provides outreach, training, guidance, support 
services, placement and follow-up. 

Another provider of job training under the Career-Vocational Preparation 
Dlviaion is the Regional Occupational Program (ROP) , consisting of 67 
centers around the state. They are funded as part of the California 
Public School System based on student attendance hours. ROPs do not 
receive Perkins formula funds, however some receive other federal funds, 
such as JTPA. The ROPs serve primarily 11th and 12th grade students 
enrolled In the high schools. Most classes are open entry/open exit and 
scheduleo arc arranged to fit individual needs. Some ROPs serve adults 
in addition to 11th and 12th graders. Those that serve lEP adults 
pro'lde ESL. bilingual instruction, bilingual materials, and bilingual 
counseliag. 
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The txtttit to which the LEP adult population la served by funding through 
the Cereet-Vocetlooal Preparation Dlvlalon dependa on declslona made by 
the participating LEAa. According to the projected 1988-89 funding 
allocations, about i778,286 statewide or 13. 5Z of Perkins disadvantaged 
funds are designated for LEP services. The ROPs receive only about 
i500,000 statewide from Title IIA, IIB and IVB funds. But all ROPa serve 
adults, and if they do, services aay or aay not be provided for LEP 
adults. Those that serve LBP adults often provide ESL, bilingual 
instruction, bilingual materials, and bilingual counseling. 

b. Adult Education 

The agency prlaarily responsible for delivering educational services to 
adults in the state is the Youth, Adult and Alternative Educational 
Services Division of the SDE. As shown In Table 5 on the next page, the 
five key units in this division are the: 

e employment preparation unit; 

• high risk youth unit; 

• adult education unit; 

• alternative education unit; and 
e program support unit. 

The employment preparation unit operates several programs which serve I£P 
adults Including the youth employment competencies and GED programs. 
This unit also administers il4.5 million in JPTA 8% program funds for the 
state JPTA program. Half of these JPTA 81 funds are allocated to local 
GAIN projects (see Section 3 below) for basic education, ESL and related 
services. The remaining JPTA 8X funds are allocated to state 
administration for this unit (15Z), education statewide priorities (5Z), 
and to special project grants awarded on a competitive basis (30Z). A 
more complete description of the pattern and flow of JTPA funds appears 
later in this section. Through these JPTA 8Z funds, the SDE supports 
basic education, ESL, VESL, literacy programs for at-risk youth, and 
occupational training. This unit uses Its administration funds for 
technical assistance, research, program development and local workshops. 
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TABLE 5 



Youth, Adult and Alternative 
Educational Services Division 



Assassmant Modal 
Logislation 

Stata Job Training Coordinating Council (SJTCC) Liaison 



Employment 
Preparation 
Unit 



High Risk Youth 
Unit 



Job Training Partnership Act S8 65 Implamantation 

. •!X)p«rativa Agreamants Damonslration sitot 

,1 < )■ itoring Exaniplary Youth Programs 

ff:-„h Employmant Comptitancias Dropout Pravantion and Racovary 

' ' ' Rscal and Data CoBacticn 

ieneral Educatla • Davelopment California Local Education 

nelofm Networi( 



Adult Education 


Alternative Education 


Program Support 

•Jr^lt 


UiiK 


Unit 



Slate Apportionm«nt Programs 
Course R«vi«w and Approval 
Aduh Basic Education 

OAIN Liaison 
Literacy Initlatrve 
Engtiah as a Seoond Lar>guage 
immigrdtion Reform and 
Control Act 



Alternative Programs 
Contlnuatkjn High Schools 
Specialized High Schools 

Independent Study 
Employment Training Panel 
Education Clinics 
Aduft Education Work Centers 

Pregnant Minors 
Peninsula Academies 

Year Round Schools 



Data Collection 
Policy arKi Plannir^g 
Evaluation 

Educ. Statewide Projects (SJTCC) 
Advanced Placement 
Summer Schools 

Intensive Guidance and Counseling 
Adult Basic Educ. Project Funding 
GAIN Coordination 
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Some Perkins funds are allocated to the high risk youth unit for dropout 
programs* The greater share of funds for dropout prevention which 
serves LEV youth at-risk of leaving school, come from SB 65 
Implementation, a state legislated and funded program. 

The major SDE program that serves LEF adult Is adult education. The 
State of ?sJJ.fomla spends more than any other state on adult literacy. 
The state currently receives $8*1 million from Federal Adult Education 
Act funds, and the state provides an additional i60 million In adult 
education program funds. In the 1986-87 program year, 1,416,021 adults 
participated In ten different adult education programs. Including: 
elementary and secondary basic skills, ESL, citizenship, vocational 
programs, special education, programs for older adults, parenting 
education, health and safety education, and home economics. Of that 
number, 408,105 or 28. 8Z ifere enrolled In ESL classes. 

The adult education unit uses the California Comprehensive Adult Student 
Assessment System (CAS AS) to assess adult competencies. Scores Included 
In the 1986-87 adult education report to the State Legislature Indicate 
that about 65Z of ESL stiidents are functioning below a minimal level of 
English competency*—^ Enrollment data revealed that of the adults In 
beginning classes, 85Z were In ESL classes and 151 were In ABE classes. 
Enrollment trend data Indicate continuing Increases In enrollments In 
ESL, secondary basic skills and programs for older adults. According to 
the adult education unit, "demographic changes In the state's adult 
population have caused relative shifts In enrollment patterns among the 
ten state-approved program areas." 



J^^ Sunset Review Report on A-lult Education In California , A Report to the 

Legislature as Required by Education Code Section 62Q06(a). California State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, 1987. 
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Reports oa ABE earollmeats for 1982-83 Indicate that well over 75Z of the 

601i360 partlclpanta Ic the ABE and the ESL programs funded through this 

7/ 

unit were considered to be Halted -English proficient.- Changes In 
workplace literacy requl^'ements and program Initiatives such as GAIN (see 
Section 3 below' appear to Influence these trends. Other than the ESL 
services provided as a part of GAIN — coordinated by the program support 
unit the two remaining units In the adult division do not serve LEP 
adults In any direct way. 

2. State Community Colleges 

Moat of the funding for the community college system comes from the state. 
Federal TEA funds comprise only 4-5Z of the total community college 
funding. Community colleges may also receive federal JTPA ftmds. The State 
Department of Education works with the State Department of Social Services 
to administer JTPA job training funds for welfare recipients. JTPA BX funds 
are used for literacy, basic skills, and some Job training. Most of the 
training Is In the services area and is non-credit. There are some training 
centers In ethnic communities funded largely by the state with some JTPA 
funding. Additionally, the community colleges may provide other services 
with JTPA funds through agreements with local PICs. 

Most of the courses at the community colleges are part of a certificate or 
associate degree program. But an Employment Training Unit was established 
In the Chancellor's Office In 1982 In response to a decline In manufacturing 
In the state. This unit Is responsible for Immediate Job training. At 
first, the unit emphasized retraining. Now the unit's approach Is to try to 
attract business Into the state. This strategy has attracted Nissan and 
Toyota to Orange County and a glass company to Bar stow. 



Z^Dale J. Rezabek, Communication, Culture and Employablllty in California , 
Part 1 Demographic Summary, Consortium on Fmployment Communication, 
July 1985. 
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The state has put several million dollars Into employer based training, 
ufalch has an open entry/ open exit format. A consortium of employers assist 
In defining training needs » provide equipment and Instructors, and agree to 
hire graduates. Some of these programs are bilingual, some use ESL, and 
some use peer counseling. Students are encouraged to use existing programs 
at the community college to supplement their Job training. 

Many programs at the community colleges are Job related. Statewide, there 
Is a strong emphasis on literacy. Many southeast Asian refugees In the 
state are not literate* Other Immigrants may have some English skills and 
training, but do not have transferable sldlls that can be licensed or 
credentlaled (e.g., Filipino nurses). Job-specific English training and 
skills-upgrading are provided In some programs. 

Host students attend the community colleges part-time (74Z). The majority 
of the students are White (63Z), 13% are Hispanic, lOZ are Asian, and lOZ 
are Black. About half of the students attend classes In the evening (4dZ). 
Most are self -supported (67Z) and Just under half (4dZ) and are employed 
full-time (48Z). Forty-five percent are 30 years old or older; another 45Z 
are 21-29 years old. 

3. State Department of Social Services 

The Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN) program was signed Into law In 
California September 26, 1985. The program offers Job search, education, 
tra'^.nlng, and support sexnrlces to welfare recipients so they can become 
self -sufficient through unsubsldlzed employment. The total funds available 
for FY 1987-88 are approximately 4210 million. A proposed i407 million are 
needed for FY 1988-89. 

Each county Is required to develop a plan tliat specifies how employment, 
training, and support services will be provided for GAIN participants. This 
requires a needs assessment and coordination with other agencies in the 
county. Tax incentives are offered to employers who train or hire GAIN 
participants. All of California's 58 counties are expected to have their 
GAIN programs operating by September 1988. 

7 - 
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Of the 190,000 welfare recipients In the state In 1985, aoat were native 
bom and mothers of school age children. Some are limited English 
^ proficient. Data on current GAIN participants Indicate that 60-70Z are In 

need of basic education, Including reading, math, and ESL. GAIN has the 
following key elements to meet the employment needs of this population: 
assessment, training/education, job search, and support services. 

All welfare recipients with children six and older .rr« required to register 
with GAIN unless they are exempted. Persons who are not required to 
register are encouraged to do so. Day care and transportation are provided. 
If needed. Registrants sign a contract which outlines their rights and 
responsibilities, an explanation of the program, consequences for failure to 
, participate and a negotiated assignment. Remedial education, ESL, and GED 

are provided, If necessary. 

Workshops are used to train participants In job search skills such as 
preparing for an Interview and locating job opportunities. Supervised job 
search activities assist persons who are recently unemployed or have just 
completed training. 

An Individualized employment plan Is developed for each participant. The 
plan Is based on aptitude, Interest and achievement testing, counseling 
evaluation of work history and participant employment choices. The plans 
take Into account the local job market. Following assessment, the contract 
between the participant and the county Is amended to reflect educational or 
training selection and performance criteria. 

The training and education may Include short term work experience (three 
months), OJT, vocational training, grant diversion, supported work or other 
available training opportunities. The training/education may last up to two 
' academic years, but must be tied to a specific job placement upon 

completion. 

Most of the trainees will be placed in unsubsldized jobs. Training 
contractors will be paid based on job placement performance. Any successful 
trainee who is still unemployed after 90 days Is referred to Supervised Job 

' 't 
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Search. Successful trainees unemployed after the 90 day Job search and 
unsuccessful trainees are assigned to long term work experience. Long term 
work assignments are reviewed every six months and participants are 
reassessed after 12 months. 

Persons who are found to be out of compliance with their Individualized 
employment plan are placed on three month supervision. Individuals who coflM 
Into compliance within three months are reinstated. Reinstated participants 
or second time offenders have their grants reduced (single parent families) 
or terminated (two parent families) for three months and for six months for 
third or subsequent offenses* 

Several support services are offered. Subsidized child care is available 

during participation in any program component and during a limited period of 

employment following completion of training. Participants will ols^ be 

covered for the cost of books, tools, fees, and other expenses related to 

training and/or education. Transportation and other support services may be 

8/ 

provided at the discretion of the county.— 

According to the latest field test report on GAIN, "English was identified 

as the native language by 87Z of the participants; Spanish by 9Z." This 

report was unable to llentify native languages of Its projected state-wide 

caseload. Projections of ethnic backgrounds for future statewide GAIN 

caseloads was: 36Z Caucasian, 221 Hispanic, 28Z Black, 13X Asian/Pacific 

9/ 

Islander, and 2Z American Indian/Alaskan.— 

4, State Occupational Information Coordinating Council (SOICC) 

Getting a handle on the difference between labor supply and demand, an 
essential ingredient in planning. Is difficult in California. The state has 
good demand Information, but does not have supply information, largely due 
to a decentralized educational system. 

As a result, a decision was made to develop a local labor supply kit. The 
development of the kit was funded by several sources including Perkins, 
JTPA, and Vocational Rehabilitation funds. A seven person committee 
comprised of the major contributors is overseeing development of the kit. 
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Th« kit is an Instrument to be used at the local level to determine 
potential labor supply. It is designed to assess I) how many enrollees and 
completers are In each occupational area; 2) what happens to graduates; and 
3) how well the graduates are trained (based on a survey of employers) . 
Following development, the Iclt will be field tested and dlsasmlnated to the 
51 Service Delivery Areas (SDAs) In the state. 

Demand data are collected routinely by the Employment Development Department 
which publishes employment planning documents that contain state and 
county-level data. The SDAa, which are prime users, are mostly single or 
multiple county entitles. Information on LEP persona Is not collected. 
Some reports, however, do Include racial and ethnic data from the 1980 
Census. 

5. State Job Training Partnership Act Program (JTPA) 

One of the primary questions of this study deals with the pattern and flow 
of funds for the LEP adult population. The chart on the next page (Table 6) 
Illustrates the flow of DOL/JTPA funds and the points at which these funds 
Intersect with other state programs. Although this chart does not specify 
types of recipients. It Is fairly clear that three of the funding categories 
support some vocational services for LEP adults; 782 formula fxtnds to SDAs, 
and the two categories discussed previously under the SDE adult education 
program. The bulk of JTPA program funds In California are administered at 
the local level by the various SDAs. As shown In Table 7, the 1988-89 
allocation for Title II 78% funds of ilAl.3 million Is distributed o the 
SDAs on a formula basis. Youth, school dropouts, and APDC clients are 
identified In Table 7 as priority target populations for JTPA services. 
Given the size of the LEP population in need of employment services in the 
state, respondents aasumed that these programs reach LEP eulults and 
out-of -school youth. 

^ GAIN Greater Avenues for Independence . Sacramento, CA: 
Department o£ social services. 
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TABLE 6 
STATE Of CALJFORNIA 

JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT fJTPA) 
ADMINISTRATIVE PLOW OF FUNDS 



JTPA FUNDS 







Governor 












Statf Job Training 
Coordinating Council 
(SJTCQ 




Employment Development Department (EDO) 
Job Training Paanership Office (JTPO) 





78H * 
Allocation Formula 
Funds to SOA's 



22% 

Oiicreiionary Funds 



3e« 

Older Persons 



incentive Grants 



State Education 
Coordination 
Grants (SECG) 



Administration 




5C 

GAIN A 
198 


)% * 

ctiwiues 
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SERVICE DELIVERY AREAS (SOA'S) 



5H 
(Approv.) 
Education 
Statewide 
Priorities (ESP) 



30% * 
Request 
for 

Proposals (RFP) 



•- For Training Purposes 

Conducted by Local Education Agencies (LEA's) 

(Community Colleges. Secondary Schools, County Offices of Education. Regional Occupational 
Programs, Adult Schools, Pnvate Schools. Community-Sased Organizations) 



*Serves L£P Adultis. 
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TABLE 7 
JIBl m06 FCE HCGBAM 1£AR 1988 

(JIO 1, 1988 - JUKE 30, 1989) 

TOTAL, AIL TIIIES MAHOVIEE: $3.7 BULIOI 



Tltlt n 

tulalxtt PrtCTM for ttw EcoooBlcally DLsadvmttged 
A. B. 



MMC ft Ybuch 



YouKh 



1^7 BUlloi NttlonUy $750 Mmiaa Nttloally U 



nAUoccad CO Scscos 



Allotfrt CO Scacei 
Ibcaul* 



9181.1 MUIloa CO OL >a $71.6 HUlioa Co CA \1 , ^ 

of 1988. 



2a (09.8 Mini^) 



a (914.5 ttLUiaiO 
Tinkag>t 



78X ($U1.3 Mmioa) 
-to SUm fay Fonula 
Allocitlon 

-To Mivt tcnnmri rally 



6X (910*9 HUIioo) 
bencivM and 
Ibchnlcal 



-lOZ ulfidcv f or 



HOZ of fuQd« for Touch 



3Z ($5.4 MLllioa) 
Oliter Ubckar 



SZ ($9 MLULoa) 

ittdnUCzaClvB, and 
8p*d«l SecvlcM 
Obacs. 



-Scaca AlfiC ra c i pian ra 
anl achool dropouca 
Co ba atrvad in cha 
pnportiaa chat chay 
appaar In lAm allgihia 



Ttde in 
Dtalocarrd Woricera 



$287 MLUioo 
Itaimally 

$72Mininn 



$215 MUliAD 
AUoccad Co 
Scacaa by Sbxaula 

$19.9 MUUOQ 



Tide IV 
Fedarally Admlnlatared 



$933 KUIioo 
tkdaially 

A.l-Macivtt ^dcana $59.7 nrilMo 
2-Mgianc and Saaacxial 

$65.6aillio 



B. Job Corp* $716.0 idllic 

C ^carana Eooplosnanc $9.9 Btllic 
D. ItelAoal AcdvicLaa $81.5 wLllU 



V - pcogn uMa Fttagcam Yaar of Occobar-Sapcofaar Inacaad of JblyKIune, and is foiwd-findad. Approprladoo c 
9718 r*^''^'^ wUl ba uaad for aimr of 1989. $750 amian approprUcftl In 1987 will be used for mmmr c£ 1988, 



2/ Soaa noc Inch^ funda cardLad foiuaxd frca prior ^ar* 
y Raqulrea aaCchl^ funda (lOOZ). 

,^ourc«: California JTPA Program. ' ^ 
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There aie some points of linkage and Interaction between these state 
agenda*. Generally, they occur because of legislative requirements for 
coordination and not necessarily due to a state policy for planning and 
coordinating vocational education and employment services for adults in 
general or for lEP adults In particular. These are briefly described in the 
next section. 

B. Planning and Coordination 

Very little, If any, state-level general planning and coordination effort la 
directed coward services for LEP adults. Other than lines of coordination and 
liaison required by the JTPA 8Z funds, there Is little linkage between the SDE 
and the JTPA program. The GAIN program appears to be the strongest force In 
the state for coordinating vocational training and employment services. GAIN 
Is administered by the State Department of Social Services with fairly 
significant participation by the SDE adult education program, the local JTPA 
service delivery system, and the Refugee Assistance Program. Even so, LEP 
adults are Included In this program only to the extent they happen to be 
represented In the AFDC client group participating In GAIN. 

Several other coordinating mechanisms are relevant to vocational programs for 
LEP adults. There Is fairly broad participation by relevant state agencies in 
both the State Job Training Coordinating Council and the State Occupational 
Information Coordinating Committee. The director of the SDE Youth, Adult and 
Alternative Educational Services Division serves on an interagency school-to- 
work transition team. This team focuses on general special needs groups, 
including LEP persons and the handicapped. Finally, some of the work of the 
California Alliance for Literacy Is focused on issues and concerns of the LEP 
population and related ESL programs. 

The next sections of this case study discuss services to LEP adults in two 
local Jurisdictions: a large metropolitan area (Orange County) and a smaller 
city (Merced). 



2 /gAIN Appraisal Program Field Test Report , prepared by the CAS AS System, San 
Diego Community College District Foundation, 1987. 
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IV. ORANGE COUNTT, CALI?OKNIA 



Orange County la most famous for Disneyland, Knott's Berry Farm, Its complex of 
national convention facilities In Anaheim, and Its very low unemployment rate. The 
county, which borders Los Angeles County and the Pacific Ocean, consists of ten 
■ajor municipal areas with Anaheim as the center. The other nine areas are Brea, 
Buena Park, TuUerton, La Eabra, Flacentla and Yorba Linda in the northern part of 
the county and Garden Grove, Orange, and Santa Ana in the south. Sducational 
services are provided by two major community colleges, two high school districts, 
three unified school districts, a Regional Occupational Program (ROP), and a host 
of community-based orgsnlzations and private refugee resettlement agencies. A 
vmrlety of Job training, JTPA, and general social service programs are available as 
well. Many resettlement and social service agencies serve the large number of 
refugees who have settled in the county in the past five years. More than half of 
its current total population of about 2.7 million is in the labor force, and the 
current unemployment rate is around 2.3Z. 

A. The LEP Population 

As shown in Table 8 on the next page, the 1980 Census revealed that almost 
350,000 or about 18Z of the population five years and older spoke a language 
other than English at home. Thirteen percent of the population Is foreign bom 
and 38% of the foreign-bom segment Is of Spanish background. Of the total 
population, 13. IX Is of Spanish origin, 11. 8t of Mexican background, and 4,71 
of Asian/Pacific Islander origin. 

It was reported that over 100,000 Vietnamese reside In Orange County in 1988, 
contrasted with only 18,000 Vietnamese reported eight years earlier in the 1980 
Census. The Vietnamese Community of Orange County also Indicates that 
Vietnamese hold jobs in a very wide range of occupations. For Instance, 200 
physicians recently arrived in the U.S. are now licensed and practice medicine 
in the county. Other Vietnamese, even those who speak veiry little English, 
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TABLE 8 

SELECTEn POPUUXION DATA FOR ORANGE COmiTT, CALIFORNIA 



Characteristics Orange County 

Total population 1,932,709 

Population 5 years and over 1,803,698 
Percentage who speak a language other than 

English at hone (5 years and over) 17.8 

Percentage foreign bom (38Z Spanish) 13.3 

Percentage naturalized citizens 4.4 

Percentaff«* not citizens 8.9 

Percentage Spanish origin 13.1 

Percentage Mexican origin 11*8 

Percentage Asian/Pacific Islander origin 4.7 

Percentage who apeak Spanish at home (5 years and over) 10.8 



are able to get jobs in such industries as electronic assembly. Refugee 
oriented community-based organizations (CBOs) report placements of Vietnamese 
who speak English xa shop floor supervisory positions. In these positions, 
the supervisors serve as translators when needed and provide basic support for 
those hired with limited English proficiency, llespondents from CBOs are more 
likely than government agency staff to suggest that the lack of English 
proficiency is not necessarily a barrier to employment. For example, some 
respondents from CBOs in the county report that some LEP adults are placed in 
jobs in which they speak only Spanish. However, almost all local government 
educational and training agency staff believe that any one desiring a job with 
any hope for self-sufficiency must become proficient in English. 

in addition to Hlspanics and Vietnamese, other language groups represented in 
the LEP adult population include Lao, Romanian, Ethiopian, Farsl, other middle 
eastern languages, and Polish. However, there are limited data available for 
providing a comprehensive description of the LEP adult population in Orange 
County. 
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In pl«tiAlag for the laplementatlon of GAIN In Orange County, the Department of 
Social Services conducted a survey of their APDC client population in the 
flunmer of 1986. Of the 14,875 APDC clients ages 16-65, 34X were "time-expired" 
refugees; of the total, 35Z vere Asian, and 202 were Hispanic. Approximately 
94Z of all Vietnamese, 86Z of Csnbodlana, 81Z of all Laotians, and 20Z of 
Blapanics Indicated their native tongue as their primary language. Just as io. 
the 1980 Census, AFDC clients were asked to give a self-report on their English 
language abilities. When asked about their English speaking abilities, 39Z of 
Rlspanics, 85Z of Asians and 63Z of other language groups Indicated having 
minimal to no abilities* Fairly comparable percentages were given for English 
reading and irrltlng abilities. Scores on basic English and math proficiency 
tests given to a random sample of these clients support these self -reports . 

Although the overall unemployment rate for the county is 2.3Z, more than 75Z of 
ADC clients are unemployed. About 65Z of AFDC clients do not have the 
equivalency of a high school diploma. While these numbers (almost 15,000, 
which is slightly less than IZ of the population) are small, they no doubt 
represent only a portion of the LEP adult population who are both economically 
disadvantaged and in need of training. 

In the AFDC client survey, approximately 30Z were two-parent families with the 
remaining 70Z of families having a female head of household. As shown in Table 
9 on the following page, there is little difference between the total 
population and the Spanish population In terms of the percentage of families 
with no husband present. Almost 14Z of Spanish families in the 1980 Census 
were headed by a female with no husband present. There are significant 
differences, however, when it comes to the percent of families in poverty, the 
percent of high school graduates, median household and family income and the 
percent of youth ages 16-19 enrolled in school. For Instance, there Is a 
^6,662 difference In the median family Income. The Spanish population has a 
^19,256 median family Income, low for this area but falrl> high compared to 
other parts of Che country. 
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TABLE 9 

SELEfTED SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SPANISH 
ORIGIN AND TOTAL POPULATIONS OF ORANGE COUNTT, CALIFORNIA: 1980 CENSUS 





Spanisn Origin 


Total 


Characteristics 


Population 


Population 


Number 


285,722 


1,932,709 


Median household Income In 1979 


S18»812 


$22,557 


Median family Income In 1979 


$19 , 256 


$25,918 


Percentage families jelow poverty 


12el 


5*2 


Percentage high school graduates* 


/A A 

48.0 


AA A 

80.4 


Percentage unemployed 


6.9 


4.1 


Percentage In manufacturing 


36* 2 


23 .9 


Percentage in retail 


15.3 


17.4 


Percentage In professional and 






related services 




17.4 


Percentage ages 16-19 not enrolled 






In school, not H.S. graduate 


** 


12.6 


Percentage persons under 18 






living with both parents 


75.1 


78.6 


Female head of household with 






no husband present 


13.8 


12.4 



*Persons 25 years and older. 
**Data not available. 



B. Organizations Providing Sez^cea 

The regional occupational program and the community colleges provide services 
to adults and at-risk or out-of-school youth in Orange County. Also, the 
county department of social services, the JTPA program, and a wide variety of 
community-based organizations (CBOs) and refugee resettlement groups provide 
vocational training and employment-related services to adults la general and to 
LBP adults j.n particular. 
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1. Regional Oecupaticaal Program 

The North Orange County Regional Occupational Program, as Is true of the 
other 67 ROPs In the state* Is designed to serve as a linkage or 
transitional program between the secondary schools and community colleges. 
The ROP serves some special secondary students and out-o£-school youth and 
adults not yet ready to attend community colleges. 

The ROP is funded through state categorical funding and by special projects 
obtained through competitive RFPs. Although the ROP does not receive any 
formula Perkins funds, the ROP does receive over ilO million in categorical 
ftmds from five local school systems. The ROP also receives considerable 
funding from the SDE Sex Equity program, which is funded by the Perkins 
Act. In the 1987-88 progrsn year, the ROP used almost ilOO,000 In sex 
equity funds to support single parent and transitional progrsms^ These 
programs support the single parents who are LEP. In the *87-*88 list of 
special projects, there were five projects for over ^350,000 funded by the 
JTPA programs in the area, including several 8Z SDE set'aslde projects and 
some 78Z funds for Individual assessment and training. 

Vocational education offered by the ROP suppleinents the high school program 
for youth and adults 16 years and older. Through its adult training and 
re-training programs, the ROP seeks to ser<re LEP adults in three ways: Cl) 
ESL only, (2) ESL and vocational training combined in a variety of ways, and 
(3) occupational or skill training as a separate activity. Occupational 
training Is offered, for Instance » In such areas as clerical, banking, data 
processing, practical nursing, dental assistance, and construction. In a 
typical welding course, 50Z of the participants might be Hispanic, and 20Z 
Asian. One or two might be women who are pursuing non-traditional jobs. 

The ROP delivers much of its vocational training through special projects, 
which include JTPA customized training and employability skills project. 
Work Ability tr^l^j.-.^; fund«»d by the Vocational Rehabilitation program, as 
well as severw . single parent and job development p rograms (set Table 13 
for a<?ditlonal <i stalls on these projects). Much of the employment training 
provided by the ROP is supported by the various local JTPA programs. 
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TABLE 10 

MOETH ORANGE COUNTY REGIONAL OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM SPECIAL PROJECTS 



HIOJECT NAME 



DESCRIPTION 



ELIGIBILITY 



BENEFITS 



CONTACTS 



JTPA Cuilomlf 

fff«lfllll0 



Work Ablli:y 1 



Watk Abnily ■ 



JTPAEmployiblllly 
thlNi Pro|tcl 



S'6 



C«tf f f A Vocaliofial 

erJc ^hi 



•t «iUt >H»» In Imic iilMs. •fttffc*i«Ma4 Mi««lo«*, 
•fid/of VocMmmI CngHtH At A Btand L«iiqmq«. 
I««4iili«0 it tmiiomm9%4 i»mI Hit fit«dt of 

•ttitl Ihf M t ptrfytnf tftilittf I4v«l of If tMfig kn 
%mp^fm%M Intiiuciof SpAcMitit countti IM 
pmMc^u^. CooidMiilt wMk IM NOCHOP 

lf«tlf ll€lOff|« ttltCl Hit Oil MlllloyMt, glfOvllIt 

coAMuMtf tiif^l Md C€pf«tfii€l ofi-golfig lolowwp 



A compf thtfitlvt tiPfiloyifitfa pitpaf tlloii pfogi am 
whkh mtbl^t iptcltl AtMh MgN tchool tUMitiilt 
f ttcw tM intiiiltln niploymia ll««intp)# 
compootfili tit Mtii iMdlotit tclMUtt kicl^idliit 
•iititiMiit NOCflOf litMiif coiMttt* vocMlotttl 
IttMnf . tiriploytbMy tl^Mt lialnliig tiid 100 Iio«a t 
tMbiitfii«d wofi tvptikACt Itffling lo • p^tmant /il 
lob. 



A tptcUl pfOQfftin 4tlHKt»il to •iiUi lftffMfcc#pp«d 
tlydtuli intf tdkiMt in coinpltllng NOCflOl* 
If ftlnmg tnd ii>CCti«ltifty tMtiA tfiiptoymml 



lo woik In ItiHtem vvilb ^lotlli 0«tngt Coimly 
Cofiinmfiily CoHta* OitHicI Atttftifntnl Canlttt in 
pffti#nl9i%f Job Sf aicii Woffcthopt lo JIPA |Joto 
If tMng Ptilntf »Mp Acl| clitHit Uh Hm clli*i i>l 
Anthtlifi. It lltlHt ami Oticltn flfovo Iht 
wotlihop lopict consiil ol inltivitM UclMiMfimt. 
good g$oomng ifciMt. sppUcttkNi tod tiMB ttto^f 
CiKiipltlion, tnd rtt tniit pitptitlion 



liiltftfl. tfitiliHft. btiic tkdii Ivklkio tnd « iiiMtiuUit^ 



Adub ptilklptnit %^ha Mt 
JIFAoNuildo tnd litifO 
boon foltf f od lo Nhi pf ofiom 
by oHliof dto lliMlliwOAl 
or AnohOMO JiifitdlclloH 



It-tl yott oM tptdtl 
Modi yoidlc Ofwoliod In 
biQli tchool. 

Somof tlaliit M polomlal 

IhliUt bM tpociti 
odifCtlion Of blMMtbtblo 
tt litndictppod. 



Pfo|«ci ptiliciptAlt miitl bo 
Ltptibntnl of 
flrhtblMtlkNi cKofilt. cm in 

Hit p«OCt«t of ItfOifil fof 
on tbQlliilily 



Cbonii ol JlPA ptogitmi in 
llftO AnalMiiin. Not lliMratI 
Af tt. onil Oi^Uen Giovo 



Sfiociti |MiipH;l poilH:l|tAiili. 
nCH* ibMlofili on«1 
piot(Micaivt ilmloidt 



^ujj^^^uMf b|^^^^^pobot 



PtiMirlptolt* tHomlonco in Uio 
«MMMit boitiiiHi pf oipttnt 
pMiMiilo ADA / 
rotlMvo inlof tdinn wdb Ibo 
ilPA Imitdiclloivt CfooItt 
•lid liioltdtbii fiMMl public 



f nlomft Iho •cllvilf«t of 

Nocrior III dt 

If tining IfMNviiliialt lof 

oimdoymofd 

lltipt biduiby lu boilor 

iNMtof tiMid llio 9O0lt ol 

HOCnOP And boMt oil Mit 

JlPA QOtIt, fttuOing In 

tif onQtf ocofiomy. 

Addition tl oof ottmtfdt IplO 
NUCnOP couf tot wM 
IfiuA^ti ADA 
Job plt€««iionl ottltltnc« 
HMouQb Pfo|ocl pottonnol wM 
Inatott pUcofn«nlt. 
h0m pfiv«lo toclor otPiployof t 
o^iN bo IdOfdiModt 
flttoufC^t lof Mffino Ibo 
hondic^ppod oimI btf d lo 
pitctt tbidonlt, win bo. 
oap^ndtd 



lluouQlt Incftaiod 
tfiifoilnionat into NOCHOP 
CMif tot, dio ADA mm bo 

IflCfOtttd. ' 

Ibfougli inCf ••tod |ob 
dovolopo^d ottCtlanco, Nio 
HOCflDP bitbuclof w«ll 
btitolil iVom Inci^tt^d 
pitcon*tfdt. 

Cfiiploytl»ll«ly woflktliopi 
•vtM^ld^ lo intliiiclof t 
ntlalod niftlortalt wM lio 
tvtiitlilo lo ifitliucltift nottl 

tMI'tlltf 



■1 



iMiinot fii*ii'iinMnd m 
f ni|ifot.liiMi Icibi ii|»|iiiip«iido 
If Miimio oino 

MIC 



' ^MtU i^WfbiofdjdMi 



NOCflOP-Ac*clt PtcRNy 
Alo4t KfdoN 
Slip Nooly 
llolb CIdMO 

irMiiiootM 

Antlltbo Jf PA 
Pool Pf laoll 
MoiQO PfMchM d 
'fd Cfitt 
flay ItoffOfO 



Pally dobNvM 
|IM| 099 SIM 



NOCIIOP-Ac^cl^ F^cMly 
IMtn llMvroll 
Nancy Nowlon 
Pol NIchotat 

Anababn l*nlfltd IHgb 
•cbaol DItbtfl 
CliOf yl Ctcoo 
nHoy Oaynot 
|IM) •M'3S7f 

Bf«a Obnda Unlflad 
•cbool Oltblcl 
Oob Saubbuf y 
jIM) aftO liM 

NOCnOP'AcacIa 
racMNy/Mtin 
Oaoiotnno Vai gtf 
|IM|lli2IIO 
|IM| •10 0930 

Anthtlni llthtb. Oflka 
loidt naad . 
|IM|i3S ftSbO 

IIOCIIOP^A«»cl« f acMy 
MtryioA«0«nl|tn 
|IM|aiO oaiQ 



NOCHOP Acacia faciMy 
llu||ai Con 
Clf oca C4M»afi 
^p^Jina^^^^ 



tt ^%Bh99 J^tPA 

ilnda |lai»{|ld«it 

lailMito 

Vicly Catfdtt 

U^du^ 8l<inaf 

Vo giffdt S'loi 

CymiUt Coiay 

II Ml SM 7721 E«l 7SI 



Pftcanda tlnHlad 
School Ohlflcl 
SaniOa Evw ton 
1114} §H fm 

lot Altndlot Unlfltd 
f choal Pltlflcl 
ity lldlt 
|7I3| ftfti 9317 

f ollailao Union High 
ichoal Dllbkl 
fUch UtfltdtM 
flUa Niioani 
|I|4| IJi'330S 

Oita lltbab. Olflct 
f >onna Otoi^ii 
Mtilo Flgiiaioa 
|?M| S29 I9a4 

Wtilfnbiltltf Rtbab. 
OIHca 
KanCiM 
till) 904 53r4 



0» 
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nOJECT NAME 



toio 



OESCniPTION 



VocirttRiMl cet«NM«nt dnipmitf to m*I»I sIm^ 

lawwdlng rwllcl|Mnlt «• MaMMl In Hw MtoctkM 
•I an apiNOfMlal* UtMn^ fMogiMii 



ELIGIOILITY 



BENEFITS 



Attltlf Ipi iifi|itciptM« 
PiovMm Intlfuclait wUH m 

patenlft/dltfilaaHl 

CiMftM 



CONTACTS 



NOCROF-M«lii rvcMlf 



VIA 




IHiIgn Aiftd ItoUi IttI • p««'«mf)«oyM>*f«l i^^t 

cutf iculiMii to bm ulllli^d Initf ucloii to Mtlil Ui«k 

ftliMftnli In Indliit • |oli. 



6 i 



||lf|l|fCtlMl»Aa*dull 

NOCnOP tltHkiiilft 



Pfovktei IntliifClMt wkli 
■l(Nl«nlt In |ob MMch 

Imlnlno In pf«-«niployfn«nl 
thMIt, |ob ft«af ch, tall •tl««m. 
•fid moik mMtMHy^ 



NOC»IOP*Ac»cli r«€llly 
n«l*«cct Mmmb«g«r 
|IM|ilO-OI30 



em 
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2« Comamilty Colle&es 

Two comeualty colleges. North Orange Community College District and Rancho 
de Santiago Community College, provide a wide range of services for L£P 
adults Including i3Z, ESL and 6ED, employee~baaed /workplace training, 
support services and general vocational training. The North Orange 
Community College District receives over i350,000 In Title II-A and II-B 
Perkins funds. The II-B allocation Is based on their percentage of ADA 
generated funds. Rancho de Santiago Community College serves the southern 
part of the county. Including Santa «;aa and Garden Grove through a variety 
of special JTFA, ESL, Perkins and private Industry projects. 

In addition to the Perkins Act state formula allocation for adult training, 
the disadvantaged and the LEP population, these community colleges compete 
for 82 funds for special projects. North Orange Community College, for 
Instance, receives |A8,000 In 8Z ftmds for a special VESL project for 
vocational English, basic skills, and occupational training In five 
occupational areas. A majority of the participants in this project are LEP 
Hlspanlcs with some migrant and seasonal farmworkers. 

ABE and E£L classes are offered by North Orange Community College District 
at its two main campuses in Fullerton and Cypress, at four adult education 
learning centers, and in numerous community-based sites throughout the 
northern part of the county. ESL classes are offered In business and in 
workplace sites as well. Perkins Act funds are used to provide learning 
labs and related support services for LEP adults at the Cypress campus. 
Other Perkins and JTPA set -asides are used to provide employee based 
training . 

Vocational ESL is used as a primary model of instruction in most of the JTPA 
SX projects. In one special project, three Instructional components are 
employed: vocational English, basic skills, and occupational skill training 
in business and clerical, machine shop, food services, Janitorial services 
and landscaping. The SDAs recruit and assess all potential participants and 
refer them to the community college JTPA program. Respondents from the 
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community college Indicated dissatisfaction with this procedure and with the 
assessment technique Itself. The community college staff Interviewed stated 
that their ESL lab staff are multilingual and have excellent assessment 
skills. 

Accordingly, they would be more likely to Integrate their assessment data 
Into the Ins ructlonal plan for each LEF adult. Combining assessment and 
Instruction would avoid the sort of fragmentation described by the community 
college contractor staff. 

General ESL services are provided In three learning labs for LEP adults who 
have occupational skills they had In their native countries and who need 
English language skills* local survival skills, and who have the potential 
for enrolling In vocational programs at the community college. Almost 
17,000 adults participate In these ESL labs. Of these, 37Z are 16-24 years 
old, 482 are 25 to 44 years old, and 12Z are 45 to 59 years old. About 
two-thlrda are Hispanic. 

The Rancho de Santiago Community College overcame the problem of 
fragmentation in Its assessment and Instructional components by operating 
its own language and assessment center In a store front shopping mall site 
near the main campus. Most of these assessments are funded by the J7PA 
program because, according to the director of the aasessment center, Perkins 
i\ct funds cannot be used for assessments prior to program participation by 
LIV adults who are disadvantaged for economic reasons. 

As mentioned before, SER also functions as a satellite or adjunct training 
center for Rancho de Santiago Coamunlty College. SER does Its own 
assiissments and only screens out those who have no literacy skills in their 
own native language. These LEF adults are referred to the general ESL 
prog'/ams at the community college. SER would like to but Is unable to serve 
those LEP adults defined as most in need of training.. They have multiple 
barriers to employment Including poor English proficiency, questions of 
residency, poor or no occupational skills, and no work record. According to 
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respoadeats from CBOs In the southern part of the county, the demand for ESL 
related services provided by CBOs like SER has Increased because: (1) 
successful employment In the county depends on English proficiency; (2) 
employ)" cs expectations have changed; (3) undocumented workers, who meet the 
amnesty criteria of th*^ HiS, can now use the services of these agencies; and 
(4) the California English-only Initiative. 

3. Department of Social Services 

The Department of Social Services provides vocational programs for LEF 
adults through the county office and throvjh GAIN. For the Initial or 
pre-GAIN planning effort. Orange County received ^5.7 million for education, 
training, and support services* Through GAIN, the social services office 
operates a central Intake and assessment process. Based on these 
assessments* Individual LEF AFDC clients are referred to several different 
types of ESL providers, e.g., local mutual assistance agencies (MAAs), 
community colleges, CBOs and adult education learning centers. These local 
programs provide basic skills and ESL training to these AFDC clients. 

Frlor to the Implementation of GAIN, most of the agencies that provided 
vocational and basic skills for APDC clients for the county social services 
program completed their own assessments. However, GAIN requires that the 
social services staff completes the ESL and basic skills assessments and 
prescribes the type and level of training needed. According to the Orange 
County social services staff, most AFDC clients are employable from a 
regulatory point of view. However, from a soclaJ perspective, most AFDC 
clients, especially those who are I£F, are unemployable because of limited 
skills, lack of good work habits and poor motivation. 

GAIN provides the central Intake point for all refugees and potential LEF 
adults. GAIN Is promoting an Instructional model that provides concurrent 
participation In ESL and occupational skill training. While It was not the 
original Intent of the legislation, It was decided that clients with major 
strengths In one area and very low skills In the other could benefit from 
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this model. GAIN and current refugee service components are being merged. 
The three primary program components (shown In Table 11 on the next page) 
are provided by those organizations. 

Job search, placement and followup are crucial, and highly evident parts of 
the training programs for LEP adults In the county. These components are 
essential services provided by the various refugee resettlement agencies. 
For Instance, Catholic Charities operates a Targeted Assistance Programs for 
the Department of Social Services. In this program, refugees receive three 
types of services for up to 90 days. The first Involves ESL and/or VESL In 
a classroom setting. Instruction Is provided by volunteer teachers In 
groups of ten students for six hours per day, five days a week for four 
weeks. Instruction Is In English and supplemented by native language 
speaking aides* The second component Is Job search and placement, which 
typically takes three to four weeks. The third component Includes services 
that promote Job retention and provide followup counseling. Followup occurs 
In 30, 60 and 90 day periods. In this process, considerable networking and 
program coordination occurs between the funding agencies, service providers, 
advocacy organizations, and the local employers. 

4. JTPA Program 

There are four SDAs which operate In Orange County. The City of Anaheim 
operates the primary SDA for Orange County with about il. 3 million In JTPA 
funds. There Is a SDA for the City of Garden Grove, one for the municipal 
areas around La Habra, and another for the remainder of the County. These 
JTPA programs estimate the per participant unit cost for training to be 
^1448 with a placement rate of about 85Z. 

The JTPA prograjB employs two general approaches for delivering vocational 
crainiag and services to LEP adults. First, about 40Z of its services are 
delivered by local contractors including a classroom instruction in basic 
skills, VESL and "shop-floor" training in selected occupational skill 
areas. Most of the 8Z funds are devoted to purchasing these services. The 
balance of the JTPA services are delivered directly by the SDA using an OJT 
approach. This model provides, on average, about three months of training 
at a unit cost of ^2,400. 
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TABLE II 

OVERVIEW OF LEP SERVICES PROVIDED iSY REFUGEE CBU*S 
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Language 
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1 — 
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Europe 


0*4 
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ff B 
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Eaatem 
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Provides Pre-e&ploy»ent 
services to clients. 


Voctf Clonal 
Training 


Lao Fanily 
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Sants Ana. CA 
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Lso„ VletnaMse. 
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above 


Provides Vocational training 
in Electronic Asseably* 


Vietnamest 
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McFsddtn |L 
Ssnts Ana. CA 

92704 


Service: 120 


VlatnSMse. Csabodlan. 
and Lso 


3-4 


Provide Vocational training 
in Quality Control* 
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la both the contractor and JTFA direct delivery approaches » LEP adults are 
assessed and either referred to VESL or to general £SL to qualify then for 
vocational skill training slots. Once they have enough English proficiency 
to benefit from occupational training, they are referred to skill training 
or placed In an OJT slot. In some cases, LEP adults are placed in Jobs In 
which they only need to speak their native language. JTPA respondents said 
they prefer that assessments are conducted by the organization providing the 
training. 

5. Community-Based Organizations 

Orange County has many CBOs as well as a rather diverse collection of 
private, non-profit refugee resettlement organizations that serve LEP adults 
and their families. ?or instance, SER - JOBS FOR PROGRESS serves as a 
training satellite center for Ranch de Santiago Community College. In 
addition, SER serves as a contractor for the JTPA prograa and project 
GAIN. In addition to SER the following as^ncies serve LEP adults: 
voluntary agencies such as Catholic Charities Job Center, Church World 
Service, Hebrew International Aid Society, International Rescue Committee, 
Lutheran Immigration and Refugee Services, and the Tolstoy Foundation; MAAs 
such as LAO Family Community, Vietnamese Community of Orange County, 
■Cambodian Family Center, etc.; and other private contractors including St. 
Anselm's Immigrant /Refugee program. United Community Resource Service, and 
UAW-LETC. 

All of these organizations deliver Intake a.:d assessment services, 
vocational training. Job placement, and related support services to the LEP 
adult population of Orange County. 

C« Planning and Coordination 

There Is extensive coordination among agencies providing vocational services 
for LEP adults. However, there is no formal mechanism for doing so. 
Coordination seems to exist rcimarlly because of program and service-delivery 
linkages built into the program structure, funding patterns, and general models 
for delivering services. The high schools, the ROP, and community colleges 
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have articulation agreemeats that facilitate croaalng credits from one level to 
the other as required. All five high school districts, for Instance, give 
credit for vocational classes taken at the ROF. Little evidence Is available 
to Indicate whether LEP adults or at-risk youth benefit from this agreement. 
IJSP adults do benefit from the articulation arrangement between SER and Rancho 
de Santiago Community College, In which college credit can be given for 
training at SCR. 

Some respondents describe close working relationships between their training 
program and employers. At the request of a hotel, one provider worked with 
several major hotels to develop on-site job-specific oral English training 
sessions for LEP adults. 

As discussed previously, funding patterns create the opportunity for various 
agencies to work together. The ROP and community colleges re'^'^lve 
croas-fundlng from all the major funding sources, e.g., JTPA, SDE, ORR, and 
GAIN. The Implementation of GAIN furthered the need for the social services 
staff to work closely with most of the service providers operating In the 
county. One respondent Indicated that since GAIN makes direct referrals for 
training, the staff must get to knew and be able to work effectively with all 
their providers. This Is done on an Individual program by program basis and 
not through any formal or structured process. 

Most respondents believe that local coordination occurs because of funding 
rw*-*em8 and the flow of resources, and that funding agencies must be prepared 
t upport coordinated program models if they indeed expect coordination to 
oc r in any significant and on-going basis. 

D. Additional Service Needs 

Some of the JTPA funds for "classroom training" have been reduced and directed 
toward OJT and other program costs. Several respondents expressed concern with 
this approach. As discussed in some detail already, a variety of approaches 
are used to recruit, assess, and refer adults for specific training slots. As 
one respondent put It, there is unnecessary coot In time and ftinds for a 
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service provider to recruit a LEP adult, refor that person to the funding 
agency for aaaessaent* and then have the agency refer the person to some other 
training provider for instruction. These CBO respondents suggest than LEP 
adults would benefit frooi a single-stop, comprehensive Intake and assessment 
process • 

Given the scope and density of this urban county, access to the major cojomunity 
college campus-based occupational training is needed. Administrators at the 
community colleges also believe the> need to offer a more comprehensive array 
of services for LEP adults, especially those who are "most in need." One 
Community College Dean proposed changing the JTPA standards so that they are 
rewarded for serving LEP adults who are "moat in need." 

Finally, a respondent involved in a county^de language and assessment center 
indicated that three elements are missing from the vocational program for LEP 
adults in the county. There is a need for support services, more long-term 
occupational training, and a need for program models that provide ESL, basic 
skills, and occupational training on a concurrent basis. 
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7. MERCED, CALIFORNIA 

The City of Merced is located In Merced County, about 100 miles south of Sacramento 
In the central San Joaquin Valley. The county Is primarily a rural area. 

A. The US? Population 

Merced County contains high concentrations of migrant/seasonal f amnrorkera , 
many of whom were bom in Mexico, as well as several thousand southeast Asian 
refugees. Both groups Include large numbers of school drop-outs, and single 
and teenage parents. 

Merced is a major permanent residence and settling out place for Hispanic 
fannrorkers* Merced County contained 1,950 regxilar farmworkers and 4,910 
seasonal farmworkers in 1981. Most live below the federal poverty level, 
averaging an Income of i5,500 for a family of four.™^ Farmworkers in this 
area average a seventh grade education and more than 75Z have little or no 
English speaking abilities. Thousands are applying for permanent residency 
under the recently passed amnesty act. 

Secondary migration of approximately 9,000 southeast Asian refugees has also 
affected Merced County. Ninety-eight percent of these refugees are Hmong from 
Laos. As of 1984, 702 were in the U.S. 37 months or more and many continue to 
have adjustment problems. Half have uo education at all, coming from a 
prellterate society that had no written language until 30 years ago. Their 
farming practices are completely different from those used in California. 

The 1930 Census data presented in Table 12 on the following page illustrates 
the concentration of Mexican origin and Spanish speaking persons in Merced 
County. The large influx of Hmongs, however, are not represented in the data 
since they arrived after the 1980 Census was taken. In addition, significant 
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numbers of Anaealans are elao starting to arrive in the community. Hispanic 
and Biong populations are having employment problems due to their limited 
English proficiency, lack of marketable skills, and poor economic conditions in 
the county. Refugees make up 82 of the population in Merced, but account for 
about 30Z of the A?DC caseload. 



TABLE 12 

SELECTED FOFOLATIOK DATA FOR MERCED COUNTT, CALIFORKIA: 

1980 CENSUS 



Characteristic Merced County 

Total population 13A.560 

Percentage who speak a language other than 

English at home 26.5 

Percentage foreign bom 13.8 

Percentage naturalized citizens ^^0 

Percentage not citizens 

Percentage Spanish origin 25,3 
Percentage Mexican origin 22,6 

Percentage Asian/Paclflc Island origin 2«1 

Percentage who speak Spanish at home 18 o 6 



B. The Economy 

Merced la the sixth poorest county In California based on per capita Income and 
is one of the counties with the highest percentage of persons on welfare. 
Almost 65Z of the county's budget is from state and federal sources and 13% 
comes from local property taxes. The 1980 Census data indicate that the labor 
force participation rate for Merced was 62. 9X compared to the state's 64. 3t. 
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The median household income (il4,665) was below the state average (il3,2A3). 
Furthermore, the percentages of persons and families living in poverty (14.7 X 
and 11.91) was higher than the statewide average (11. 4X and 3.7Z). The county 
has had double digit unemployment for the last four years with considerable 
fluctuation due to seasonal farmwork. In February 1987 , the unemployment rate 
was 171. The annual rate was close to 14Z, more than twice the state and 
national average. 

Since the most important industry in Merced is agriculture and busiotisses 
related to it, the area has been severely affected by the general nationwide 
downtown in agriculture in the last few years. About one-third of the persons 
employed in Merced are affected by this single industry. Beside agricultural 
production, other agriculture-related businesses include agricultural equipment 
manufacturers, implement and farm equipment dealers, and other, agricultural 
suppliers. Thus, the county must address the dual problems of job creation and 
Job training. 

The elected officials and service providers in the community are overwhelmed by 
the number of unskilled LEP ptrsons, the decline In the number of unskilled 
jobs, and the limitation of resources. They work cooperatively with each other 
and with the leaders of the Hispanic and Enong communities in an effort to 
improve the situation. There is some antagonism, however, between the 
Hispanics and Hmongs who must compete for low income housing, jobs, and 
services. The Mexican-origin farmworkers have had a presence in the area that 
spatiiS decades, whereas the Hmongs are recent arrivals who come from a very 
different culture. 

C- Organizations Providing Services 

Tlie following organizations provide services for adults and out-of- 
school youth. Funding comes from several sources, as noted 

1, Merced Community College 

Merced Community College has an array of credit and degree granting programs 
that are typical of many community colleges in California. LEP adults have 
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access to these programs once they have reached a certain level of English 
proficiency. In addition, the college offers a variety of short-term, 
non-credlt courses* 

The Developmental Studies program provides ESL and basic skills training. 
Both credit and non-credit ESL are provided, but the non-credit ESL program 
Is the largest. It serves both sexes and all ages. Classes are provided at 
^ variety of times in several locations spread throughout the community for 
easy access. Most people can walk to class. Some classes are four hours a 
day, others arc three hours a night, three nlgihts a waek, but there are more 
day students. GAIN students are eligible for transportation and child 
care. About two-thirds of the ninety GAIN students in the program during 
Spring 1988 were LEP, mostly Hmong. There are more Hispanic students in the 
basic skills programs. A six level test that was developed In-house Is used 
to measure English proficiency. 

Most of the employment training is for six £o eight months snd completion is 
competency based. Upon completion, students are given referrals for 
employment. Since most of the employment training program Is funded by 
JTPA, the college works closely with the PIC and SDA in course development. 
The major employers with whom they have been Trorklng are in agriculture, 
light manufacturing, tn^cking, agricultural related businesses, support 
services businesses, county and city government, and officials from the 
military base in Merced. 

Special job training programs have also been conducted for refugees. 
Training has been provided in auto mechanics and home construction. The 
community college has also provided community crisis assistance, legal aid, 
and VESL training for the refugees. 

In 1987-1988, Merced was allocated i311,328 Perkins funds, including 
carryover funds, as follows: 67. 3X Title II, Part A, 31. 2Z Title II, Part 
B, 1.5X Title III, Part B. The Title H, Part A funds are distributed by 
formula. LEP students were specifically allotted il6,395 of these funds, 
but they also receive services under such categories as disadvantaged 
students, adults needing training, and single parents. Another major 
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funding source is JTPA. The community college works with the PIC end covers 
the entire SDA. Limited English proficient adults are only served under 
this program after they reach a certain level of English proficiency. ESL 
and other services are provided by funds from GAIN and state and district 
funds. 

2» Refugee Services 

The goals of the Refugee Services in Merced are employment and training. 
The majority of the persons served by this agency are limited English 
proficient* Language services are provided with an emphasis on survival 
English, to help Individuals to get and keep a Job. Services are contracted 
out, for example, to adult education, the commtmity college, and JTPA. The 
major source of funding is the federal Refugee Services Program. 

By June 30, 1988, Refugee Services will be Incorporated into the GAIN 
program. All of the assessment, ESL, and employment training will be 
provided for refugees through the GAIN infrastructure. ESL, employment 
training, and some support services will be contracted out by GAIN. GAIN 
will provide assessment, referral, and oversight. The refugees will be the 
only population served by GAIN who are not on AFDC. 

3. Laos Family 

This CBO provides a three week training course la VESL and helps refugees 
find jobs. It is funded mostly by Refugee Services and serves only LFP 
adults. By October 1987, a total of 58 refugees had gone through the 
program. Twenty-seven were placed directly, and 18 were in OJT programs. 
The center has not coordinated with GAIN or JTPA, but it hopes to in the 
future . 

4. Hnong Women *8 Group 

This program provides pre-employment training for Hmong women and is funded 
by Perkins Act Single Parent /Homemaker funds. Most Hmong women speak little 
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or no Eagllah and are not 11 tar ate In their own language. They tend to 
Interact predominantly In their own ethnic community rather than venture 
Into the larger community. 

Additionally, many lack knowledge about the world of work and the social 
system. They naed assistance In learning to survive economically In an 
industrialized society. This program teaches them more about our culture 
and opportuniLtles available for them. 

5. Central Valla y Opportunity Center 

La Cooperative Campeslna de California Is a Sacramento-based statewide 
association of migrant aid seasonal farmworker organizations. It Is an 
laabrella group for four private, non-profit organizations, one of which Is 
the Central Valley Opportunity Center In Merced (CVOC). CVOC mainly serves 
migrant and suasonal farm workers, many of whom are LEP adults. 

CVOC has several funding sources. Including U.S. Department of Labor, JTPA 
A02 Migrant S«>asonal Farm Worker; U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, Vocaitlonal and Academic Training Program; State Department of 
Economic Opportunity; U.S. Department of Education, High School Equivalency 
Program (HEP); Merced and Stanislaus County Refugee Services, Refugee 
Vocational Training Projects; and four Private Industry Council (PIC) 
projects. In 1986, CVOC was named a Qualified Designated Entity (QDE) under 
the Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRCA), ^ich is the legislation for 
the anmesty program. 

Some of the skills training that the Center provides are: data entry, 
welding /product ion maintenance, farm equipment operator, weatherizatlon, 
general business, janitorial maintenance, cashier, automotive service and 
repair, printing, and video training /production. 

Several other employment related services are provided. These include job 
search/preparedness skills, on-the-job training, direct Job placement, 
customized (smployer services, vocational experience, and ESL. Some training 
is bilingual and peer counseling is used informally as needed. 
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The aeeds of students are assessed upon entry to CVOC programs. Most of the 
training Is competency-based » certified postsecondary Instruction. The JTPA 
Sunmer Youth Projects are half vocational training and half academic 
education and are designed to bring the youths* grades up so they can 
graduate . 

Under the IRCA. program, CVOC Is providing services to persons applying for 
legal residency under the amnesty portion of the act. This requires 
extensive paperwork, assistance with applications for green cards, and often 
some citizenship, ESL, and basic skills training. 

6. Private Industry Training Council (PITC) 

JTPA is a major source of funds for Job training in Merced. The program 
contracts with several organizations in Merced to provide this training. 
These include CVOC and the community college. The PITC provides assessment, 
OJT, skills training, employment referral, and referral as needed for ABE, 
ESL, and 6ED. Applicants go through three days of testing and staff decide 
what they need* Several staff members are bllingxial, mostly In Spanish and 
English; because the southeasn Asians tend to gravitate toward Refugee 
Services . 

The PITC has an extensive program for high risk youth. Some of these youth 
are in school and others have dropped out. They Include offenders, teenage 
parents, and truants. They often need pre-employment training and have no 
concept of work, but want to work rather than go to school. About one-third 
are I£P. Others speak some English, but mostly slang. 

Another project targets 18-21 year old handicapped youth, many of whom are 
LZP. Most are school drop-outs. They are hard to assess, train, and 
place. These people have various handicaps such as physical handicaps 
(including blindness), learning disabilities, and emotional problems. There 
appear to be a disproportionately larger number from disadvantaged homes. 
This may be due. In part, to Inadequate prenatal and postnatal care, and 
poor health care and nutritional deficiencies starting in Infancy. The 
staff has problems sorting out their specific needs in terms of their 
limited-English proficiency, basic skills, and handicaps. 
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7. Merced Adult School 

The Adult education program In Merced Is small due to a cap put on the 
program by the state. The program Is supported by adult education* GKIS, 
and JTPA funds. The state mandates that they offer office occupation 
courses. Courses that are not subsidized are fee-based. Moat of their 
clientele are refugees, except In office occupations. The program provides 
ESL, ABE» and 6ED under contract with JTFA and GAIN. 



8. Merced County Schools ^ 

The school district primarily serves grades K-12. There Is one program that 
serves some LEF out-of-school single parents and another program that Is 
being the planned to serve out-of-school children of migrant farmworkers > 
many of whom are LEP. 

The single parent program targets teenage out-of-school females who do not 
qualify for AFDC, JTFA, or refugee services but are In need of employment 
training. The program had i6,800 In Perkins funds and ^9,000 In Merced 
Union High School District funds In 1987-88. Most of the latter funds were 
used for transportation and child care. Because of a relatively high rate 
of teen pregnancy and limited funds, the program has a waiting list. The 
I£P teenage mothers are Hispanic and southeast Asian, mostly Hmong. 

As a start-up activity, the migrant education program working through the 
public school system la Just beginning to Identify school drop-outs up to 
the age of 21. These people will be referred to other programs for 
education and training. The staff are beginning to form linkages with CBOs, 
adult education, and JTFA. 

9. Doa Palos High School 

This high school Is located in an agricultural area vdth a large number of 
Hispanic LEP farmworkers, and la about 30 miles from the City of Merced. 
The school utilizes adult education, GAIN, and IRCA funds for ESL, ABE, and 
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6ED, and JTPA and GAIN funds for enploymeat training. Thirty hours of 
classroom worlc In ESL and government were provided for persons applying for 
amnesty. The school received ^500 for each person under IRCA for these 
services. 

The school offers several employment training courses including meat 
cutting, retail sales, office occupations, landscaping, and Janitorial 
maintenance. But students must have a certain levtil of English proficiency 
before they car. take the classes. 

Even though the school has a large facility, it Is underutilised by the 
large I£P population. Some of this is due to lack of interest, but the 
administration feels that a large percentage of the I£P farm worker 
population does not know about the services They do not have funds for 
outreach, and feel the need for a community liaison staff member or 
counselor . 

10. Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN) 

The GAIN program is Just beginning in Merced. It is funded primarily by 
federal, state, and local public assistance funds. At the local level, GAIN 
staff negotiate for a certain number of slots from other programs in the 
community, such as JTPA. The program's clientele are only AFDC recipients, 
many of whom are refugees and teenage mothers. 

As the employment training services arm of the welfare department, AFDC 
recipients who register with GAIN are assessed to determine their needs and 
are referred to educational and employment programs based on those needs. 
An estimated three-quarters of the people they serve are Mexican and 
southeast Asian origin who are limited English proficient. Some case 
managers are bilingual in English and Spanish and one speaks the Hmoag 
language. Most, however, are not bilingual. The GAIN forms are in English 
and Spanish only. 
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0, Planning and Ccordination 

The major problem In Merced la that there are aot enough jobs for the overall 
population, pad there are too many unemployed, unskilled people. Many of the 
unemployed are limited English proficient who also lack basic skills in their 
native languages. The school district has a high percentage of minority 
students who have a high drop-out rate. This results In fever students and, 
thus, lost funds from the state. 

Merced has comparatively good coordination of employment training services for 
limited English speaking adults and out -of -school youth. There could probably 
be some improvements If there were a lead agency In the community. The current 
planning and coordination that takes place Is mostly driven by the type of 
funding that Is required to operate the programs serving the population. For 
example, GAIN, Refugee Services, and JTFA coordinate with each other and with 
CBOs, the community college, and other educational Institutions In the process 
of providing services and referring clients. 

The elected officials and community leaders seem to be an Integral part of the 
planning and coordination process. The county government has recently created 
the Merced County Office of Economic and Strategic Development and hired a 
full-'tlme Economic Development Program Director. A diverse public and private 
economic development task force was appointed and charged with the development 
of local economic development strategies and projects. 

B. Additional Service Needs 

One of the needs most often mentioned by respondents was for trained teachers 
and counselors. Bilingtial teachers are needed at all levels; other teachers 
need training in how to better understand and teach students from other 
cultures. Tr&.lned professionals are needed to assess the special problems of 
I£F persons, particularly those with handicaps and learning disabilities. 
Finally, outreach workers and counselors are needed in the outlying migrant 
farmworker communities to get people into existing occupational traialng 
programs and to help keep them in those programs until their training Is 
completed. 
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ESL and VESL classes naed to be more readily available. Some are filled to 
capacity and have waiting lists « Additionally, an approach is needed to teach 
ESL to illiterate people. According to one educated respondent, the illiterate 
people fro.ft his ethnic community do not Aave a logic system similar to that of 
literate people. As a result, traditional procedures used to teach English do 
not work for these people. 

The educated people in the LEP communities are not utilized to their fullest 
potential because of state education credentialing requirements. They can be 
used as teachers' aides; but tae pay is so low, few want these positions. Some 
strategies should be developed to use the talents of these people, especially 
in building linkages to the ethnic communities and as teachers. 

JTFA, a primary provider of employment training, typically does not serve LEP 
adults well. One reason may be that many I£P adults need long-term support 
services. Often ABE, ESL, and training need to be continued during early 
eiployment. The need for long term, multiple services is not compatible with 
JlPA*s performance-based approach. 
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VOCilTIOHAL TRAINING FOR LEF ADULTS IN FLORIDA 
I. INTRODUCTION 

According to the 1980 Census i Florida's population of about 10 nllllon people 
Included 13. 2Z who spoke a language other than English at home Csee Table 1). A 
total of 3.4Z of people over 18 years spoke Spanish at home. About 9Z of the 
state* s population was of Spanish origin, with 4.8t Cuban. r.ie most significant 
conceutratlon of Hlspanlcs Is I'ound in South Florida, mostly In Dade County. 

As 8ho«m In Tahle 2, the median household and family Incomes In 1979 for the 
Spanish origin population were only slightly lower than those for the total 
population In Florida. However, larger differences occur la the percentages of 
families and persons living below the poverty level. The 1980 Census showed that 
14.9X of Sp nlsh origin families lived below the poverty level, compared to 9.9X of 
all families; similarly, 17. 9X of Spanish origin individuals lived below the 
poverty level, compared to 13.5 Z of all individuals in the state. Further, the 
percentage of individuals who are high school graduates is 66. 7Z for the total 
population, compared to 54. 2Z for individuals of Spanish origin. 

Table 3 shows 1987 employment data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
unemployment rate for whites in Florida was 4.4Z, while the rate for Hlspanlcs was 
6.0Z. No data were available for the LEP population. There is a need for 
vocational training and related employment services for the LEP population in 
Florida, especially for the new wave of Cubans which arrived in South Florida in 
the past few years, and recent Immigrants from Central American countries. Data 
from the 1990 Census should provide valuable new information concerning the 
composition of this population in Florida. 
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TABLE 1 

SELECTED POPULATION DATA POR FLORIDA: 1980 CENSUS 

Total Population 9,746.324 

Percentage who speak a langxiage 

other than English at home 13.2 

Percentage foreign bom 10*9 

Percentage naturalized citizens S*8 

Percentage not citizens 5.0 

Percentage Spanish origin 

Percentage Cuban origin ^'8 

Percentage (over 18) who speak 

Spanish at home ^-^ 
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TABLB 2 



SELECTED SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTEEIISTICS OF THE 
THE SPANISH ORIGIN AND TOTAL POPULATION IN FLORIDA 

1980 CENSUS 



Number 

Percentage of total population 

Median age (years) 

Median household Income In 1979 

Median famUy Income In 1979 

Percentage of families below poverty 

Percentage of persons below poverty 

Percentage cf ages 25 and over ^o are 
high school graduates 

Percentage of ages 16-6A with a 
work disability 

Percentage of persona under 18 living 
with both parents 

Mean number of children ever bom 



Spanish Origin 
Population 

858,105 

8.8 

32.4 

414,306 

416,175 

14.9 

17.9 

54.2 

6.6 

74.9 
1.25 



Percentage female households, no husband 
present, with children under 18 years 
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Total 
Population 

9,746,324 

100.0 

34.7 

414,675 

417,280 

9.9 

13.5 

66.7 

9.9 

71.5 
1.28 

7.8 
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TABLE 3 





SELECTED EMFLOTMENT DATA FOR THE STATE OF FLORIDA 
BY RACE AMD SPANISH ORIGIN: 1987 ANNUAL AVERAGES 

(in thousands) 






Civilian Non- 


Civilian Labor Force 


Employment 


unempxoymeni. 


Population 
Group 


Institutional 
Population* 


Number 


Percentage of 
Population 


Number 


Percentage of 
Population 


Number Rate 


Total 


9,430 


5,870 


62.3 


5.558 


58.9 


312 5,3 


White 


8.098 


4,975 


61.4 


4,754 


58.7 


221 4.4 


Black 


1,223 


824 


67.3 


735 


60.1 


83 10.7 


Hispanic 


1,078 


738 


68.5 


694 


64.4 


44 6.0 



Source: BLS unpubllshsd dat£ 
*16 years and above 
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II. STATE miCT REGARDING LEF ADULTS 



In F! drlda LEF adults are recognized as one of several groups which require spec5 al 
vocational and employnient-related training services. However, they are not slnglea 

« 

out at the state level as a priority over other disadvantaged groups. The Issue of 
providing special services for LEF adult does not appear to be a statewide 
eonc*m. Rather, It Is thought of as a local Issue In South Florida, there Is no 
targeted state funding for vocational services for LEF adults, nor are there any 
special legislation or programs designed to serve this group. 

Federal funds udner the Perkins disadvantaged s«t-aslde Is available to provide 
•uppleaental services to the LEF adult population. The State Department of 
Education distributes the 8et*-aslde funds to local school districts, 
vocational-technical centers, and community colleges. Decisions concerning 
training needs relative to various disadvantaged groups and the extent to which 
Perkins funds are used for services to LEF adults are made at the local level. 

Local school districts, vocational-technical centers and community colleges submit 
applications for funding to the state education agency. Funds are distributed, as 
prescribed under the Perkins legislation, according to the number of LEF students 
previously served. The state education agency, according to respondents, 
encourages local Jurisdictions to provide services to I£F adults and provides 
guidance and technical assistance on how the funds can be used. Local programs are 
visited every other yeai for monitoring and evaluation purposes to ensure that 
approprl&.te services are In fact being provided. All In all, however, local 
education agencies and Individual community colleges make their own decisions 
concerning how to divide the Perkins disadvantaged funds among the various special 
needs groups. Thus, the extent of services provided to LEP adults Is decided at 
the local, not at the state level. 
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III. ROLES 0? ST\TB AGENCIES IN SERVING LEF ADULTS 



State Education Department 

No single model of vocational training for L£P adults is advocated by the 
Florida Department of Education. According to respondents, however, the most 
prevalent model for serving LEP adults Ir Florida Is enrollment In ESL classes, 
followed by malnstreamlng In regular vocational classes. IJhlle In the regular 
vocational classes, special help Is made available through the Individualised 
Manpower Training System (IMTS) and In some cases through special tutors. 

The IMTS has been Implemented state-wide to provide remedial help to Improve 
the basic skills of vocational students, and to help them succeed In vocational 
prograoM. The system can be very helpful to LEP adults who lack proficiency In 
reading, writing, and computational skills. The system provides Individualized 
Instructional modules throi«gh which one can proceed at his/her own pace. 

The Bureau of Adtxlt and Community Education within the Division of Vocational, 
Adult, and Community Education of the Department of Education administers the 
adult basic education (ABE) program In Florida. An ESOL (English to Speakers 
of Other Languages) program which targets the limited English proficient adult: 
and out-of-school youth population Is part of this ABE program. The ESOL 
program emphasizes basic communication and survival skills in English and also 
employtf.blllty skills such as looking for a job, filling out a Job application, 
and interviewing skills snd behaviors. The program served over 88,000 
participants in FY 85-86. Perkins funds are not used; the programs are 
operated with federal adult education ftmds. Respondents stated that there is 
little coordination between the ESOL and vocational education at the state 
level. It was Indicated that better coordination would help targeting of 
services and placement of ESOL completers into vocational programs. 
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B. Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) Progran 

Special vocational and English language training targeted at LEP adults Is a 
low priority statewide for the JTPA program. Respondents stated that oost LEP 
persona In Florida are Spanish speakers vho reside In Dade County It was 
Indicated that one does not need to speak English to obtain a Job In that area* 
and the people coalng to JTPA for Jobs In Dade area are not looking for English 
language training. In Dade, aany JTPA offices have staff who speak Spanish; 
training Is available In Spanish, and on-the-job training In Spanish-speaking 
enployvent situations Is frequently utilized. 

JTPA officials consider the program to be an employment training program, not 
an educational program. Thus, the teaching of English Is only Important if It 
Is needed for employment. If English Is needed, referrals are made to BSL 
programs operated by other agencies, with JTPA paying for transportation, child 
care, and related services. Otherwise, no special vocational training services 
are available for LEP adults. 

C« State Department of Corrections 

Of the 36 state Institutions operated by the State Department of Corrections, 
26 have vocational programs. Approximately lOX of the 32,000 inmate population 
are enrolled in vocational programs. Almost half a million dollars In Perkins 
money was obtained in 86-87 to operate these programs. This money mainly 
pays for equipment, '.ooks, and audio-visual materials. Each Individual 
institution ^prioritizes its own need for the Perkins funds and fills out a 
grant application. The applications are sent via the Department of Corrections 
to the State Education Department. 

Very few accommodations are made for LEP adults in these vocational programs 
and there is no overall policy to provide special services. It was stated that 
the LEP population is scattered throughout the correctional system, with no 
large numbers in any one institution. LEP Inmates attend regular vocational 
programs. Peer tutoring by bilingual inmates is used to help the LEP 
population. 

J V 
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It was stated that* siace staff salaries In the prison systen are low, 
recruitment of bilingual vocational Instructors who meet the teaching 
certification requirements Is very difficult. No ESL classes are offered 
within the vocational curriculum, but all prisons have academic education 
programs where Instruction In basic skills la available. 

D. Additional Service Needs 

One respondent said that although the state has not made a major commitment 
towards serving LEP adults, the needs of this group deserve more attention. 
She suggested that the state adopt a flexible statewide training model which 
would Include (1) assessment of English language, vocational, and basic skills; 
(2) a variety of training methodologies; (3) an evaluation component to assess 
progrsm outcomes; (4) teacher training; and (5) support services Including 
transportation, child care, and help with access to other social services. 
This administrator also suggested that the U.S. Department of Education mandate 
greater coordination among state agencies In servicing special population 
groups, require a uniform definition of limited-English proficiency across 
agencies, an-' set-aside a specific amount or percentage of money to serve the 
LEP population. 

Respondents also Indicated that there was a need for trained tutors and 
bilingual teacher aides f:>r vocational classrooms. Interestingly, respondents 
Indicated that no advocacy groups at the state level are lobbying for greater 
attention to the LEP population. 

The next sections of this case study discuss vocational services to LEP adults 
In two local jurisdictions: a large metropolitan area (Dade County), and a 
small locality (Bay County). 
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IV. DADE COUNTT, FLORIDA 



A. LEP Adult PopulAtlon 

Metropolitan Dade County has a very extensive language-mlaorlty population. It 
la best known for Its very large Cuban community, but It also contains large 
numbers of persons from other countries In the Latin American /Caribbean 
region. The largest non'Hlspanlc group comes from Haiti. 

The latest census data (1980) concerning language-minority people are 
summarized In Table 4. Some respondents believed that there was a major 
uadercount of language-minority persons In the eensua due to poor laathodology 
and distrust of government agencies. There have also been major Influxes of 
language -minority people since the census, especially the Marlel boatllft uhlch 
occurred soon after the census. One respondent from a city In Dade County said 
that his city had tried to do Its own census, but was frustrated by 
noncooperatlon and underreporting by distrustful residents. Thus, no one who 
was Interviewed felt comfortable In estimating the size of the 
language-minority population, although one respondent felt that It might be 
double the official 1980 figures. 

Respondent? were also unwilling to estimate the percentage of the 
language-Tiluorlty adult population which Is limited English proficient. There 
are sections of Dade County ^ere Spanls'h Is the dominant language, and where 
English Is not required for commerce or employment. One respondent at the 
community college estimated, however, that half of the adult Hispanic 
population seeking vocational training have limited proficiency in English. 
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TABLE 4 



1980 CENSUS DATA: METROPOUTAN DADE COUNTY 



Total population 

Percentage who speak a language other than 



3.005,078 



English at home 
Percentage foreign bom 
Percentage naturalised citizens 
Percentage not citizens 
Percentage Spanish origin 
Percentage Cuban origin 
Percentage Puerto Rican origin 
Percentage Mexican origin 
Percentage other than Spanish origin 



43. IZ 



35. 8Z 



15. 3Z 



20. 2Z 



35. 7Z 



25. OZ 



2.8Z 



0.8Z 



7.1Z 



The economic conditions in Metropolitan Dade County vary widely. According to 
the 1980 census, labor force participation was generally high (72. 6Z for males » 
51. OZ for females, in comparison to 67.01 and 45. 8Z statewide). Unemployment 
(5.0Z) was below the state average (5.1Z), and median household income 
(il5,540) was above the state average (il4,675). On the other hand the 
percentages of persons and families in poverty (15. OZ and 11.9Z) were 
considerably higher than statewide averages (13. 5Z and 9.9Z). The economic 
conditions for Spanish origin adults in Metropolitan Dade was somewhat poorer 
than these averages. The 1980 unemployment rate for those of Spanish origin 
was 5.7Z. 



More recent estimates of economic conditions in Dade County show a somewhat 
less positive picture. The 1986 annual unemployment average in the 
Mlami-Hialeah Metropolitan Statistical Area (using Current Population Survey 
figures from the Census Bureau) was 6.9Z in comparison to a statewide average 
of 5.3Z. For persons of Spanish origin, the unemployment average in the 
Mlami-Hlaliah Metropolitan Statistical Area was 7.4X, in comparison to a 
statewide Spanlsh^rlgin average of 6.0Z. 
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Those lnttrvl«ve4 suggested a similar picture of the present economic 
conditions In Dade County* There are areas of major economic development and 
opportunity in the county, but also areas vith few economic opportunities. The 
Hispanic community is perceived to be generally in the economic mainstream, 
achieving more economically than those in the black community. 

Because of the size of the Hlfioanlc population in Metropolitan Dade County, a 
number of those interviewed sv.^^sted that their needs were not "special." 
Some Hispanic adults do not need to learn Bnglish in order to function 
effectively in their community, and for those that do, there are already 
exteiTjsive service mechanisms. Smaller groups such as Haitians, however, are 
mere la tieed of special language-related services. 

One additional subgroup of LEP adults was identified as requiring special 
efforts in vocational services. These are the adults who are Illiterate both 
in their native language and in English. The development of a model «hlch 
cooblnes basic skills instruction, instruction in English-as-a-second-language, 
pnd instruction in specific vocational skills was suggested for such people. 

The relationships between the language-minority populations and the 
English-speaking population In Dade County could be described as uneasy. There 
hiive been a number of English-only resolutions passed as policy in the county, 
yet some politicians In Hispanic areas have aggressively promoted the use of 
Spanish. Some tension has been created by the fact that some jobs (especially 
in the commercial sector) require Spanish language ability. Thus, attitudes 
towards services for limited-English-proficient adults depend very much on 
whether the respondent is or is not Hispanic. 

B. Organizations Providing Services 

The major providers of vocational training services in Dade County are the: 

• Dade County Public Schools adult centers and vocational skills centers; 

• Miami -Dade Community College; 

e Private Industry Council of South Florida (recipient of JTPA and ORB. 

funds) and their contractors; and 
e Proprietary schools in the area (25-30 by one estimate). 
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Almost all of these organizations provide services to LEP adults, though there 
are few programs vfaich focus only on LEP adults. Three programs which are 
focused specirically on LEP adults are the Cuban and Saitian Entrant Grant 
administered by the Private Industry Council, the Bilingual Institute for 
Business and Technology administered by Miami -Dade Community College, and the 
Vocational Snglish-as-a-Second Language program also offered by the community 
college. Each of these programs is described below. 

The recipients of Perkins Act funds in Dade County are the Dade County Public 
Schools and Miami -Dade Community College. In neither case are specific funds 
directed towards LEP adults, although given the nature of their adult 
enrollments, disadvantaged and other Perkins funds are used to support programa 
with LEP adult enrollments. In the school district, Perkins funds have gone 
for vocational equipment for a basic skills training laboratory, for 
occupational placement specialists, and for support services for single parent 
homemakers. At the community college, Perkins* money has supported the general 
vocational program, including equipment for vocational programs. 

The Private Industry Council (PIC) of South Florida is the recipient of both 
JTPA funds and funds from the federal Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) 
through the Cuban and Haitian Entrant Grant. Th^ PIC receives approximately 
il7,5 million total from JTPA, of which ^10.5 million is directed to adult 
programs. The PIC also receives approximately ^3.3 million from ORR. The 
Council serves approximately 6,000 adults and 4,500 youth under JTPA, and 
approximately 800 adults under ORR. Under JTPA, approximately 13Z of the 
adults and 32 of youth are limited -English-prof Iclent ; under ORR, almost all of 
those served are LEP persons. 

C. Vocational Tralnlxtg Programs 

Dade County Public Schools (DCPS) offer extensive adult education programming 
in vocational education and English-as-a-sccond language. Approximately 80,000 
adults per year take ESL classes, and 58,000 per year take vocational classes. 
Respondents in the district estimate that up to two-thirds of those in 
vocational classes may come from language -ialnority backgrounds, although there 
are no reliable data to support those estimates. The number of LEP adulta in 
vocational classes and* programs is also not known. 
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Although most DCPS adult vocational classes ai'c offered in English, the 
district does a number of things to meet the special needs of language -minority 
people* In settings which are overwhelmingly Hispanic, local adult education 
directors and skill center directors are allowed to recruit bilingual 
instructors to teach at least partially in Spanish. LEF adults are also 
directed into ESL programs prior to and sometimes concurrently with vocational 
classes. Students having trouble with vocational classes due to language or 
other problems are directed to basic skills laboratories. 

DCPS advertises its programs broadly, including in the Spanish media. All of 
those in vocational programs are tested within six weeks on the Test of Adult 
Bfcsic Education (TABE). A variety of support services are available, including 
child care, transportation, and career counseling. A number of sites have 
occupational specialists who assist In Job development and Job placement. 

Miami-Dade Community College (MDCC) also provides extensive vocational training 
and ESL programs. MDCC has approximately 25,000 course enrollments per year In 
ESL, and college officials estimate that there are 3,000 LEP adults enrolled In 
vocational programs across all campuses. Most vocational classes are offered 
completely in English, although a limited number of classes (especially In the 
business area) have bilingual Instructors who may use some Spanish. Most 
students with limited English skills, however, are initially directed into ESL 
classes. 

The college tests all Incoming students using either the Multiple Assessment 
Programs and Services (MAPS) test for native English speakers, or a locally 
developed English placement test for non-native speakers. The college also has 
reading laboratories, career counseling, and placement offices to help students 
to reach career goals. 

In addition to the general programs offered by the school district and the 
community college, there are three specific vocational programs directed toward 
UEP adults. They are the: (1) Cuban/Haitian Entrant Grant program; (2) the 
Bilingual Institute for Business and Technology; and (3) Vocational English as 
a Second Language. 
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1. Cuban/HaltlaQ Entrant Grant 

This grant serves new lnimlgraiits and Is administered by the Private Industry 
Council of South Florida. The basic model used Is on-the-job training 
(OJT), with specific support services. Community based organizations and 
other agencies serve as contractors for this program, which is supported by 
the federal Office of Refugee Resettlement. 

Those people served in the Entrant Grant program receive basically the same 
services as those funded under JTPA. According to the Private Industry 
Council, 863 out of 2,296 (37.6Z) receiving OJT in 1986-1987 were Hispanic, 
but the percentage of those who were LBP was not dearly defined* 

Recruitment of trainees, development of OJT training positions, development 
of training objectives, monitoring, and f nip (up to 90 days) are all 
responsibilities of the community based orgau^zations which serve as 
contractors* The Private Industry Council performs intake assessment (basic 
skills, employability) , provides one-third of total salary costs during 
training, and independently contracts for child care for trainees (which can 
be supported up to one month after permanent employment). Contractors are 
paid on a performance basis, with payments tied to initial placements and 
30-day retention* 

The content of the OJT is determined by the contractor and the employer. 
Because many Jobs in the Miami area do not require English, training for 
Hlspanics may be completely in Spanish. English-as-a-second-language 
instruction is not supported by the Private Industry Council. Contractors 
are required to monitor retention after 30 days , progress toward training 
objectives, and status after 90 days. In general, the training programs 
last from four to eight weeks, and involve entry-level positions. 

The cost -yf the program In 1986-87 vas ^2,230 per placement, or 4l,896 per 
client, '.'he placement rate overall was 85Z, and 78Z for Hispanic clients. 
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2. Bilingual Institute for Buslneaa and Technology 

This program la administered by Mlanl-Dade Community College aad Is rxm out 
of Its Hlaleah Center. It was developed three years ago by the Director for 
Business Programs and two other people. The dual goals are to provide 
specific business and technical skills and to provide a transition from 
Spanish to English Instruction. 

Programs are offered In seven areas: Accounting, Buslaess Administration* 
Use and Applications of Microcomputers, Microcomputer Buslnoas and 
Programming Training, Office Receptionist Training, Bank Teller Training, 
and Electronic Technology* The bank taller training has been least 
successful, as most banks have preferred to do their own training. The 
programs Include from 9 to 21 credits, and the courses are sequenced so that 
the use of English Increases from lOZ to 90% within two semesters (the 
remainder Is provided In Spanish). Some students also enroll In 
Engllah-as-a'second language classes as needed. 

Except for the special focus on language use and some additional 
out-of-class help, this program makea use of general community college 
resources. Recruitment Is through radio, television, newspapers, and 
circulars, as well as outreach In the Hlaleah community. Intake includes 
testing using the state developed Multiple Assessment Programs and Services 
(MAPS) or the locally developed English Placement Test (EPT). Basic college 
services Include academic advisement, career counseling, special reading 
laboratories, and Job placement assistance. 

3. VocatlotLil English as a Second Language 

This program la administered by the Mlanl-Dade Community College. It has 
been in operation for approximately one month, and has enrolled 200 students 
on three campuses. 

The goal of the program is to provide people with previous vocational 
experience an opportunity to learn English related to their vocations. 
English language materials are related to specific vocational flalds, though 
vocational training is not part of the program. There are two options: (a) 
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a full-time (30 hours/week) program which lasts for six months; or (b) a 
half-time program iihlch l&ats for a year. The course Is aot for college ) 
credit, but students are eligible for Pell Grants to support their studies. 

As with the Bilingual Institute, the general support services of the 
commtmity college are available (assessment, advisement, career counseling, 
reading laboratories, and placement). 

D. Flannlsg and Coordination 

Ther«>. is considerable coordination among agencies providing vocational training 
in P'de County. One key coordinating mechanism is the South Florida Employment 
and Training Consortium. Moat of the providers are members of the Consortium, 
which does planning and provides inputs into training design. 

There is also coordination among agencies on specific issues. The local school 
system and the comnunlty college meet monthly to discuss Joint service Issues 
in vocational training. They also use each other's facilities, and have 
developed a series of articulation agreements in which school district courses 
in vocational education can be translated into community college creUlts. The 
school system has also worked with the Private Industry Council, the Job 
Service of Florida, JTPA, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the 
county government to develop special programs. 

Few of the planning and coordination efforts are specifically directed toward 
LEF adults, however. Although those Interviewed agreed that LEF adults had 
special needs, those needs were largely left to be addressed by individual 
agencies and specific service sites. Although It was never explicitly stated, 
there seemed to be an attitude that high-visibility county-wide planning of 
vocational services for LEP adults would be politically difficult. 

Respondents differed on how effective the general planning and coordination of 
vocational training had been. Respondents In the school distr^ ^r. and Private 
Industry Council were generally positive about the coordination, while 
respondents In the community college and one local mayor's office generally 
believed that the coordination was Inadequate. 
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Because such a large percentage of the population of Dade County la 
language-minority, alaoat all providers of vocational servlcea deal with LEP 
adults. Surprisingly, however, there arc few formal policies or regulations In 
local agencies for serving LEP adults. In the school district, there was an 
explicit policy to "serve all people", although this appears to translate Into 
considerable antonoay at specific schools or vocational centers to hire staff 
and offer programs as needed by the coamunity. 

Additional Service Needs 

When respondents were asked about gaps in vocational training programs for LEP 
adults, there were two basic categories of responses. The first was to point 
to the large number of existing programs, and to suggest that marketing and 
recruitment were the major issues. The second type of response was to speak of 
expanding areas of the Dade Countr economy, and to say that training In these 
expanding areaa was needed. 

A number of reapondenta believed that exlating vocational programs needed to be 
better known in the community, especially by LEP adults. There was frustration 
that programs offered by the school district and community college were having 
trouble finding students, while proprietary achoola were enrolling large 
numbers of students. Although there were a few criticiama of the ac.hool 
district and community college programs for their outdated equipment and weak 
job development, the major concern was that these programs were not being 
promoted well to the public. There waa aome question about the extent to which 
"entrepreneurial zeal" could be developed among public providera of aervicea. 

Respondents indicated a number of areaa of opportunity for new vocational 
training programa. Theae included geriatric health care, horticulture, 
printing, plant operations and maintenance, customized garment -making, and 
hotel services. The economy in Metropolitan Dade County was perceived to be 
dynamic, respondents thought that persons with strong vocational training 
would have excellent economic opportunities. 

1 n 
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BAT COUMTT, FLORIDA 



A* lEP Adult Population 

Bay County Is located on the Gulf Coast in the central part of the Florida 
panhandle. Its eeonoffly depends substantially on the Gulf Coast beaches and the 
accottpanying tourist industry. As of the 1980 Census, its population was 
97,740, with 3 .22 foreign bom, and 3.4Z who speak a language other than 
English at hoae. The area has grown since the last Census to approzlnately 
160,000 people. In the early 1980s (following the latest Census), the county 
experienced an influx of Vietnanese refugees who were attracted to the 
eoomercial fishing prospects of the area. According to respondents, 
approximately 500 Vietnaaese fanilies now make t^eir home in the county. 

According to the 1980 Census, the unemployment rate was 7.2Z, somewhat higher 
than the statewide figure of 5.1Z, On the other hand, labor force 
participation for the individuals 16 years and over was 73. 7Z for males and 
47.52 for females, which was higher than the state-wide percentages of 67. OZ 
and 45. 8Z for males and females, respectively. Median household income for the 
county was il3,271, as compared to the statS'-wide average of il4,675, while the 
percentage of persons and families in poverty were 16. 2Z and 12. QZ, 
respectively, as compared to the state-wide figures of 13. 5Z and 9.9Z. 

These figures point to the fact that, according to 1960 Census data. Bay County 
was below average econf^oilcally as compared to the entire state* Respondents 
indicated that the economic picture for the county has further weakened, with a 
current unemployment rate of 10. 2Z. The unemployment rate decreases In the 
spring and summer as the hotels and restaurants hire staff for the tourist 
season. However, these Jobs pay the minimum wage and disappear after Labor Day 
when the beach season ends. The individuals Interviewed expressed a need for 
more Industry and more Jobs In the community. 
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TABLE 5 

1980 CENSUS DATA: BAY COUNTY, PLORIDA 



Total Population 97,740 

Percentage who speak a 

language other than English 3 AX 

Percentage foreign bom 3. 22 

Percentage naturalized citizens 1.8Z 

Percentage (18 and over) who 

speak Spanish at home 1.0% 
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B. Organisations Prorldlng Services 

Agencies within the community providing vocational training and other 
employment-related services Include: 

• Haney Vocational-Technical Center 

• Gulf Coast Community College 

1. Haney Vocational -Technical Center , operated by the county school district, 
provides a variety of vocational courses and programs for students In grades 
7-12 and for adults ifho want to obtain job skills or to expand their present 
skills. The center receives Perkins money for disadvantaged students. LEP 
adults are not Identified as a special priority group for the school. They 
are just one of numerous groups In need of service. Respondents Indicated 
that LEP adults do not live In the community In sufficient numbers to be 
singled out as a specific group to be targeted for services. This vas not 
true about 8-10 jrears ago when significant numbers of Vietnamese families 
first moved Info the area. 

No special programs are offered by the center for LEP adiilts. klX students 
(LEP or EP) are given an assessment battery before they enroll to Identify 
their needs. If a student Is not proficient In English, he or she Is 
advised to enroll In ESL at the community college or school district before 
beginning a vocational training program, > but this Is not mandatory. If the 
Individual wishes, he or she can begin the vocational curriculum 
Immediately. That student would be given Individualized help through the 
Individualized Hanpower Training System (IMTS). IMTS Is a support service 
for vocational students to provide an opportunity for each student to 
achieve the basic skills needed to succeed In his/her chosen vocational 
program. It Includes a learning laboratory for Individualized Instruction 
In basic skills (reading, language arts, and arithmetic), occupational 
exploration, and employablllty skills. Instruction Is divided Into small 
units which Include written and audio-visual materials. Each student Is 
given an Individualized Instructional plan to meet his/her specific needs. 
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The IMTS Is available i:o all student s who aeed extra help. It was not 
designed for LEP adults. One criticism of the system with respect to LEP 
students Is that it requires students to work alone at individual 
instructional stations. Respondents indicated that LEP adults need greater 
interaction among people so they can practice their verbal communication 
skills. The IMTS was never designed for this purpose. Most of the Perkln* 
funds for disadvantaged students which are received by the Center go to th« 
IMTS. ESL classes are not offered at the vocational-technical center. 

2. Gulf Coast Comnunity College is one of 38 state supported community colleges 
in Florida. It serves a three-country area (Bay, Gulf, and Franklin 
counties) with a total population of 175,000 people. The college awards the 
A. A. degree and technical certificates in a wide range of vocational areas. 
It serves SOOO credit students and 12,000 continuing education students. 

The college presently has a small program for LEP adults using Perkins 
funding under the disadvantaged set-aside. A total of ^39,860 was received 
for 1986-87 for this program which was planned to serve 41 individuals. The 
objectives of the program were: 

• to identify non-native speakers of English who require additional 
English language skills; 

• to assess their language. and other employment-related needs; 

• to provide English language Instruction; 

• to teach employabllity and the coping skills In order to Increase 
participant's awareness of American customs and culture, especially as 
they relate to job practices; and 

• to facilitate job placement. 

Two ESL instructors and a bilingual aide operate the program. Close 
networking with Catholic Social Services Is maintained for job placement 
purposes and any additional counseling which the participants may require. 
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In the early 19608, the college provided ESL and other employmeat-related 
aervicea to southeast Asian refugees who were moving into the community. 
The services included survival-level ESL followed by more advanced ESL, 
individual career counseling. Job placement assistance, and a vocational 
program in food services utilizing the BVT model. This was funded by :he 
State Department of Health and Rehabilitation Services. Some refugees 
enrolled in regular programs in other vocational areas, including allied 
health, electronics, and aviation maintenance. At the present time, the 
number of refugees moving into the community has decreased and the college 
has chosen to target services and use their Perkins money for other 
disadvantaged groups, most notably the academically disadvantaged. This 
decision was made by the President and Board of Trustees of the college 
because of the high drop-out ratv^! from high schools and the high adult 
Illiteracy rate in the community. Thus, ESL programs were cut back. 

C. Planning and Coordination 

The current feeling by agency and program officials is that the number of LEP 
adults in the community is small and their naeds can be handled by the small 
ESL program at the community college and by the IMTS program at the 
vocational-technical center. Thus, although this feeling is aot shared by 
representatives of the Vietnamese refugee community, there is no effort to 
address the issue of services for this special popxtlation. The JTPA program, 
the school system, and the Catholic Social Service agency all refer those 
adults in need of English ^ guage training to the coamunity college and those 
in need of vocational services to the vocatlooal-techniv-al center. 

D. Additional Service Needs 

Depending on to whom one speaks, there is either no need in the community for 
Job training and other employment-related services for LEP adults, or there is 
a significant need for English language training, basic skills, pre-employment 
training, and job training. Most likely the answer is that there are not large 
numbers of LEP adults in need, but to those in need, the problem is serious. 
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Jobs are scarce for everyone » and the unemployment rate is over lOZ. The 
tourism industry only provides seasonal employment, and only low-wage 
housekeeping and food lervlce Jobs* The big need In the community is for 
industry to move in and supply Jobs. 

Basic skills is a critical need of LEP adults. The IMTS approach of 
individualized instruction was reported by those outside the vocational 
education community to be inappropriate for LEP adults. LEP adults need a more 
interactive daiisroom setting with teachers and students to practice oral 
communication in English. Sitting at an individual learning station is not 
appropriate for learning to communicate in a new language. Child care and 
transportation are other critical needs. In order to attract LEP adxilts to a 
learning center, these two needs must be met. 
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VOCAIIOKAL TRAINING FOR LEP ADULTS IN ILLINOIS 

I. INTaODUCTION 

In the 1980 Ceasus, Illinois had a population of 11,426,518 (see Table 1). The 
alstt of the populaatlon held fairly steady In the early 1980s; in 1985 the 
population ma 11,535,000. According to the 1980 Census, 11. 5Z of the Illinois 
population over 18 years of age spoke a language other than English at home, with 
those speaking Spanish at hone making up 4 .42 of the population. (The remaining 
7.1Z spoke a variety of other languages.) The percentage of the population which 
^MS of Spanish origin nas 5.6X, the majority of these being Mexican (3.5Z of the 
total population). The state experienced an influx of refugees from Southeast Asia 
during the 1980s, along with continued settlement of Mexicans. The 1990 Census is 
expected to shov a significant increase in these groups. 

The Spanish origin population in Illinois is poorer economically than the total 
population of the state. As shown in Table 2, median household income (according 
to the 1980 Census) of the Spanish origin population was il6,408, compared to 
il9,321 for the total population. Similarly, the median family income was il7,476 
for the Spanish origin population, compared to ^22,746 for the total population. 
Economic differences between the Spanish origin population and the total population 
are even more pronounced when one examines poverty level. The percentage of 
Spanish origin l«mllies below the poverty level was 18. 7Z, compared to 8. 42 for the 
total population; while the percentage of Spanish origin individuals below the 
poverty level was 20.22, compared to 11.02 of all individuals. Individuals of 
Spanish origin wei'e less likely to have graduated from high school (36.72 of 
Spanish origin Inolviduala over 25 years compared to 66.52 for the total population 
over 25). Census c^ata also showed that there were larger percentages of households 
headed by a Spanish origin female, with no husband present and children under 18 
than similar houaeholis overall (13.12 versus 8.82). 

Table 3 shows some selected recent (1987) employment data for the state. The 
unemployment rate for the Hispanic population was 8.82 compared to 7.42 for the 
total population. This iii a smaller difference between the Hispanic and total 
population than was indicated by the income and poverty data from the Census. 
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TABLE I 

SELECTED POPOLATION DATA TOR ILLINOIS: 1980 CZRSUS 



Total Population U, 426, 518 

Percantage who speak a language other 

than English at home II* 5 

Percentage foreign bom 7.2 

Percentage naturalized citizens 3*6 

Percentage not citizens 3.6 

Percentage Spanish origin 5.6 

Percentage Mexican origin 3.5 

Percentage (over 18) who speak 

Spanish at home 4.4 
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TABLE 2 

SELECTED SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
SPANISH ORIGIN AND TOTAL POFDIATION IN ILLINOIS 

1980 CENSUS 



Number 

Percentage of total population 

Median age (years) 

Median household income in 1979 

Median family income in 1979 

Percentage of families below poverty 

Percentage of persons below poverty 

Percentage of ages 25 and over 
who are high school graduates 

Percentage of ages 16-64 with 
a work disability 

Percentage of persons under 18 
living with both pareuCs 

Mean number of children ever bom 

Percentage female househol'ler, no 
husband present » with children 
under 18 years 



Spanish Origin 
Population 

634,617 

5.6 

22.1 
il6,408 
il7,476 

18.7 

20.2 

36.7 

5.6 

72.6 
1,68 

13.1 



Total 
Population 

11,426,518 

100.0 

29.9 

Ill9,321 

$22,746 

8.4 

11.0 

66.5 

7.3 

75.8 
1.31 

8.8 
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lABLE 3 

SKLSCTED EM7L0TMENT DAIA FOR THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 
BY BACE AMD SPANISH ORIGIN: 1987 ANNUAL AVERAGES 

(In thousands) 



Civilian Non- Civilian Labor torce Employment Unemploymant 

Race/ Institutional Percentage o£ Percentage of 

at^'w^clty Population* Number Population Number Population Number Rate 



Total 


8,738 


5,753 


65.8 


5,330 


61.0 


423 


7.4 


^ite 


7,316 


4,889 


66.8 


4,605 


62.9 


284 


5.8 


Black 


1,227 


733 


59.8 


600 


48.9 


133 


18.1 


Hispanic 


467 


313 


66.9 


285 


61.1 


27 


8.8 



Source: 3LS unpublished data 
*16 years and above 
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Although the data vera for different years* the differences may reflect that 
Hlspanlcs, although employed, vork In low paying Jobs. The high school graduation 
rates surely support this hypothesis. 

No recent employment data are available for LEP adults In the state. One may 
•zpftctt however, that the unemployment rates and other economic data for the LEP 
Hispanic population would show that they :ire worse o££ economically than the 
overall Hispanic popiilatlon. LEP adults froa Southeast Asia are most likely to be 
living In slmllarlly difficult economic conditions. The 1990 Census should provide 
valuable data concerning their situations. All In all, however, the available data 
argue for the need for vocational training and other special employment-related 
services for the LEP adult popu].atlon In Illinois. 
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IZ. STATE POLICY REGARDING LEP ADULTS ' 



No executive orders have been Issued by the Governor and no state legislation has 
been passed asking LEP adults a special target group for employaent-related 
tralalttg* Further, the Illinois Council on Vocational Education has not Issued any 
policy statements concerning special services to LEP adults. LEP adults are 
recognized by the state education and training agencies as one of several 
disadvantaged groups in need of services in the state. However, It is left to 
local Jurisdictions to prioritize services for specific handicapped and 
disadvantaged target groups, depending on the special needs of their local 
population. According to respondents at these agencies, there has not been much 
lobbying at the state level by advocacy groups for greater efforts towards 
prorviding special vocational services for LEP adults. Since many LEP adults are 
not citizens and cannot vote, their political clout is minimal* 

There is no state funding targeted at vocational education for LEP adults, nor is 
there a single vocational training model mandated or recommended for serving I£P 
adults. The federal Perkins disadvantaged set-aside la used for vocational 
services to LEP adults, at the discretion of local Jurisdiction to meet their 
identified needs. Perkins ftinds are received from the U.S. Department of Education 
by the Illinois State Bocrd of Education, and dlstribuced to school districts and 
community colleges by the Department of Adult, Vocational, and Technical Education. 
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III. ROLZS OF STATE A6ENCIXS IN SERVING LEP ADULTS 

A* CooBUnlty Coll«gefl 

The 50 imbllc coomunlty colleges around the state are the primary providers of 
vocational services to adults In Illinois. The Illinois Coamunlty College 
Board plans and coordinates the program? and activities of these colleges. LEP 
adults are one of several disadvantaged groups which are In need of special 
services. The state allovs the Individual community colleges to make their own 
decisions on prioritizing services among these groups depending on the needs of 
their local service areas. Federal Perkins money is distributed directly to 
the individual colleges by the Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical 
Education of the Illinois State Board of Education. The Coamunlty College 
Board hai* ao role in the distribution of these funds. 

The amount of PerkiM funds for che disadvantaged (including I£P adults) 
distributed to each community college is based on a formula which takes Into 
account the number of economically disadvantaged individuals in the collegers 
service area, and the number of disa'^vantaged students served in vocational 
education during the previous year. It is then the individual college's 
decision as to how to target the disadvantaged funds they receive &mong the 
various groups in '<%ed of services. However, If a college identifies in its 
applicatioa the number of LEP students served during the previous year, then a 
proportional amount of money most be spent to serve that population. If LEP 
persons are not Identified (but counted as part of the total ntimber of 
disadvantaged students), then the local college can choose to serve the 
disadvantaged as they best see fit. Thus, the number of LEP adults servcid are 
generally not reported. 

About 15 of the 50 community colleges reported that they served LEP adults. 
These colleges are mainly In the northern part of the state. Those colleges in 
the southern part of the state enroll only small numbers of LEP adults and 
generally do not report these numbers. In 1986, a total of 3,418 
limitcd--Engllsh proficient adults were reported as being served in vocational 
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education classes utilizing Perkins funding. Of tt.ese* 3,226 were mains treaned 
in regular classes and provided extra tutoring and other special assistance; 
another 165 were served in separate classes. 

In addition to Perkins money for the disadvantaged, the Illinois Community 
College Board distributes disadvantaged student grant funds to each college. 
This state funding program provides services and courses -to assist 
educationally and socially disadvantaged and handicapped students to adapt to a 
college environment designed for the non-^lsadvantaged. A i20»000 basic grant 
is received by each participating college, with additional funds distributed by 
formula based on member of credit hours produced In the past year in remedial, 
adult basic, and adult secondary education courses. 

The mean funding for the 38 community colleges which received these funds in FT 
87 was just under ^ 200, 000. Services provided through these grants included 
peer and professional tutoring, educational and career counseling, testing sai 
evaluation, referrals to other agencies, and other support services. The 
specific special needs groups served and the services provided are left to the 
discretion of the individual college. Thus, services for L£P adults may or may 
not be provided at particular colleges* Overall, the disadvantaged student 
grant program served 11,815 students in ESL courses In FT86, and 6,816 students 
in FY87. 

B. State Board of Education-Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Edueatioa 

Another agency involved In the provision of employment-related services to LEP 
adults is the Department of Adult, Vocatlonl and Technical Education under the 
Illinois State Board of Education. The Board of Education Is responsible for 
educational policies and guidelines from preschool through grade twelve. 
Throrgh its Department of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education, it also 
administers adult and vocational education. On the vocational side, the 
Department is responsible for secondary level vocational education. Vocational 
programs for adults, as stated previously, are delivered primarily by the 
state *s public community colleges which are administered by the Illinois 
Community College Board. 

* 
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Serrices to adults are provided, however, through the adult education prograo. 
This pT^'^gran provides adults with less than a high school education the 
opportunity to acquire the basic skills necessary to function more effectively 
In society. Funding for adult education Is derived from the Federal Adult 
Education Act (27X), Title XX of the Social Security Act (38Z), and state C27Z) 
and local (82) funds (1986 figures). Perkins funds are not used* Respondents 
Indicated that very little coordination of programming Is done between adult 
education and vocational education at the state level. 

The adult education program provides extensive ESL classes and other programs 
directed at LEF adults. These Include citizenship, basic skills. Job-seeking 
•kills, and native language literacy. In 1986, 35,592 limited-English 
proficient Individuals enrolled In adult education programs, a significant 
proportion of the total of 111,053 Individuals enrolled across the state* In 
1987, 48,214 limited English proficient students enrolled out of a total of 
U8,268. 

Respondenta Indicated that there Is no need to rjcrult LEP adults. They seek 
out ESL programs more so than English proficient adults who need to Improve 
their basic and other skills. Mosu of the ESL students are employed, but at 
entry-level Jobs. In addition to classes at schools and community colleges, 
programs are offered at plants and factories around the state at the request of 
employers. Respondenta Indicated that adult education services are directed at 
the least educated and most In need. LEP adtilts are among these Individuals 
and ESL is frequently cited as one of the more extensively utilized programs. 

C« JTPA Program 

The federal Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) of 1982 funds Job training 
programs for economically disadvantaged Individuals and others who face 
barriers to employment. In Illinois, the program Is administered by the 
Department of Commerce and Community Affairs. 

The JTPA program in Illinois has not Identified LEP adults as a priority target 
population and ao specific policies concerning service^ ^o LEP adults have been 
promulgated. The JTPA legislation does not call for special services for LEP 
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parfloas, and th« JTFA prograa In Illiaoia tuts not developed a criterion or 
definition for identifying Individuals as limited English proficient. The 
goals set for JTPA in Illinois call for services to be equitably distributed 
aaong those segments of the population in need, especially those on public 
assistance. Respondents indicated that LEP adults are represented in these 
groups. Targeting specific special needs group for services is made by each 
service delivery area, baaed on local needs. 

Data for program year 1986 Indicate that 2»271 LEP youth and adults were served 
by various JTPA-funded programs. This total was 2. IX of all individuals 
served, and 40X of all LEP youth and adults who applied for services. 
Respondents Indicated that ESL and remedial basic skills are the most 
frequently provided services to LEP adtilts. 

D. Refugee Resettlement Program 

Programs for refugees in Illinois are administered through the Illinois 
Department of Public Aid (IDPA), Bureau of Social Services. The IDPA receives 
funds from the federal Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR), and in turn 
provides grants to 22 agencies around the state. Sixteen of the grantees are 
in Chicago, and these grants are coordinated and administered by the Jewish 
Federation of Metropolitan Chicago. The six remaining grantees (e.g., 
Northwest Educational Cooperative, Roclc Valley College, and Elgin YMCA) are 
administered directly by IDPA. 

Federal ORR guidelines stress employment as Che major goal of Its programs. 
Thus, the main activities of grantees include Job counseling and Job 
placement. The refugee coordinator at IDPA estimated that only 6-7X (120-140) 
of thosa served in the past year received vocational training, and perhaps 
double that number received English language training. 

The coordinator reported that virtually all of the refugees served by IDPA are 
limited English proficient. Those served are most likely to come from 
Southeast Asia, with Vietnamese, Cambodians and Laotians being the three 
largest groups. However, Eastern Euror'^ans (Poles, Romanians, Ruaslaiis) are 
also a slgnf leant portion of those served. 

14^3 
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K. Mdrtlnraat Educational Cooparatlve 

The Northwest Educational Cooperative (NEC), an Indepeadeat educational support 
orgaolzatloa, provides a broad range of services to educational and social 
agencies, primarily in Illinois but in some cases for a wider geographic area. 
Primary support is obtained from federal and state grants. Among the projects 
of NEC are: 

• a grant from the federal Bilingual Vocational Training program to provide 
training of trainers in bilingual vocational education in a four-state 
area; 

• a state-funded project for the development of vocational ESL curricula in 
specific occupational clusters; 

• a project to develop a work English (pre-employment) curriculutt using the 
Mainstream English Language Training (MELT) and Basic English Skills Test 
(BEST) competencies, whose development was funded by the federal Office 
of Refugee Resettlement. 

• a family literacy program for LEP families, including ESL and English 
literacy skills; and 

• direct provision of vocational ESL for approximately 200 persons. 

NEC Is thus both a direct service provider and a support organization for other 
providers. In its role as a support organization, It Is active in facilitating 
both vocational and English language training for LEP adults. 

The next sections of this case study discuss vocational services to LEP adults in 
two local Jurisdictions: a large metropolitan area (Chicago) and a small city 
(Elgin) . 
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IV. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

A. LEF Adult Popttlatlon 

Chicago has a large and diverse population of people with language backgrounds 
other than English. Spanish-speakers represent the largest non-English group, 
but there are considerable numbers of those who speak Polish, Italian, German, 
and other languages as well* 

The latest census data (1980) concerning language-minority people are 
summarized in Table A. A number of respondents suggested, however, that these 
numbers underestimate the language-minor Ity population, especially of 
Hlspanics. Two respondents estimated the Hispanic population to be 15% and 
18Z, respectively. Another respondent in the Chicago Public Schools reported 
that 24Z of the enrollment was Hispanic. An undercount in the 1980 census and 
recent waves of immigrants are loth probable reasons for why present estimates 
are higher than census numbers. 

B. The Economy 

The economic conditions in Chicago were reported as being somewhat negative. 
The city has lost a number of manufacturing Jobs recently, but the Job market 
in other areas is reported to be more positive. According to the 1980 Census, 
labor force participation was generally low (72. IX for males, 50. 9X for 
females, in comparison to 77,3% and 51. 6Z statewide). Unemployment (9. 82) was 
above the state average (7.2X), and median household income (il5,301) was lower 
than the state average (il9,32l). Also, the percentages of persons and 
families In poverty (20. 3Z and 16, QX) were higher than statewide averages 
(11. OX and 8.4X). 

The economic conditions for LEP adults in Chicago are somewhat worse than what 
the overall norms would indicate. The 1980 unemployment rate for persons with 
Spanish origin was 12. IX. 
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TABLE 4 

1980 CENSUS DATA: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



Total population 3,005,078 

Percentage who speak a language other 

than English at home 24.1 

Percentage foreign bom 14.5 

Percentage naturalized citizens 6.4 

Percentage not citizens 8.1 

Percentage Spanish origin 14.1 

Percentage Mexican origin 8*5 

Percentage Puerto Rlcan origin 3.8 

Percentage Cuban origin 0.4 

Percentage other Spanish origin 1.4 

Percentage (18 and over) who speak 

Spanish at hone 11.3 

Percentage (18 and over) who speak 

Polish at hone 3.8 

Percentage (18 and over) who speak 

Italian at home 1.3 

Percentage (18 and over) who speak 

German at home 1.2 
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More recent estimates of economic conditions show similar patterns. The 1986 
annual unemployment average In Chicago Metropolitan Statistical Area (using 
Current Population Survey figures from Census Bureau) was 3.8Z in comparison to 
a statewide average of 7 AX, For persons of Spanish origin, the unemployment 
average In the Chicago MSA was 11. IZ In comparison to a statewide Spanish 
origin average of 8. 81. 

In teras of specific suhgroups. It would appear that recent Hispanic and Asian 
imilgrants are particularly In need of riervlces. A number of respondents 
working with such groups cited their low levels of basic educational skills, 
English competency, and Job skills, and Indicated that comprehensive and 
focused services would be needed to get them into stable economic positions. 

The relationships between the language-minority populations and 
English-speaking population in Chicago are neutral to positive. Partially 
because there continues to be significant European immigration into Chicago, 
there is not widespread antagonism toward new immigrants. The Hispanic 
community was also an Important factor In the political coalition developed by 
the former mayor, so black and Hispanic communities have developed a history of 
working together. 

C. Organizations Providing Services 

The major providers of vocational training and related services to LEP adults 
in Chicago are the: 

• City Colleges of Chicago: 

• Mayor's Office or Employment and Training through a aeries of local 
grantees; and the 

• Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago, also through a aeries of 
subgrantees . 

The vocational training programs being offered by the major providers in 
Chicago (City Colleges, Mayor's Office, Jewish Federation) are almost without 
exception offered completely In English. LEP adults are normally directed 
first to ESL programs offered by the City Colleges, although they are 
occasionally offered by other providers In cooperation with the City Colleges. 

J U'J 
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1. City CoUef;ea of Chicago 

The recipients of Perkins Act funds in Chicago are the Chicago Public 
Schools and the City Colleges of Chicago, although only the city colleges 
have responsibility for adu2.ta. The a»aount of the Perkins disadvantaged 
set-aside specifically directed toward LEP adults is approximately i50,000, 
which represents less than 102 of the total. This money helps to pay for a 
special needs advisor to each of the eight campuses, as well as bilingual 
interpreters • 

The City Colleges offer ESL on both a college credit and a non-credit (adult 
education) basis. The non-credit program is very large (approximately 
13,000 enrollments per term), aud is frequently offered in community 
settings. There is no particular emphasis on vocational or work English, 
and there are few close linkages with vocational or other programs. In a 
few cases, however, the ESL instruction is integrated with other programs. 

College credit ESL is offered to smaller numbers (800-1000) of LEP adults. 
College credit ESL focuses more on literacy (reading and writing) than does 
non-credit ESL, and is typically provided to those planning to enter 
acadeuiic programs. 

The City Colleges are presently examining their ESL curricula, and are 
considering the inclusion of more vocationally-related material. In 
particular, they are looking to increase occupation-specific language or to 
develop a separate vocational ESL component. One possibility being 
considered is to develop a basic ESL curriculum which can lead either into a 
vocational SSL program or into a coUege ESL program. This initiative is a 
result of some increased public political pressure through member? of the 
Board of Trustee of the Colleges to better serve Hispanic students. In 
addition, various college departments, including the vocational program, are 
looking to increase their enroiimenta through better services to the LEP 
student population. 
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The City Colleges offer a broed variety of vocational programs Involving 
areas as diverse as vora pro'^.esslng , horticulture, auto body, and food 
sanitation. The programs range In Intensity from those providing 
achievement awards (1-10 credits) to those providing associate degrees (60 
cr more credits). Vocational classes are offered In English, and LEF adults 
are encouraged to enroll In SSL classes before taking any vocational 
courses* The City Colleges reported that approximately 1750 adults talcing 
vocational classes are limited English proficient. This number is an 
estimate and is not based on formal testing. 

The City Colleges also provide certain supportive services to 
language-mlnorlty persons. There is a special needs advisor at each campus 
who is available to provide English and skills testing, career planning, 
counseling, acculturation services, and referrals to other agencies. Truman 
College has a special refugee program which is particularly foctised on 
Southeast Asian and Eastern Eurooean refugees. Association House has worked 
with the City Colleges in developing vocational programs for the Hispanic 
community, including bilingual tutoring services. 

2. Mayor *s Office of Employment and Training 

The Mayor's Office of Employment and Training 1* the JTPA grantee in Chicago 
(receiving about i53 aillion), and It also receives a federal Community 
Development Block Grant for training (il million). The Mayor's Office 
serves approximately 10,000 adults and 13,500 youth, of which 20Z are school 
dropouts. The latest figures show that only 3.8Z of enrollees had limited 
English proficiency listed as a barrier to employment, however. 

The vocational services to adults provided by the Mayor's Office of 
Employment and Training are relatively broad. They include vocational 
classroom training, on-the-job training, placement and retention, 
pre-employment training, and work experience. However, moat LEP adults are 
referred to the City Colleges or other agencies for ESL prior to enrollment 
In JTPA. Thus, strictly speaking, there are relatively few LEP adults 
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enrolled In JTFA programs* One exception is the Chinese Anerican Service 
League i which is a JTPA contractor and provides chef training services to 
Chinese L£P adults. 

3. Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago 

The Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago is the Chicago grantee for 
federal Office of Refugee Resettleaent funds distributed by the Illinois 
Department of Public Aid. Almost all of those served by the Jewish 
Federation and its 15 subgrantees are UEP adults. This program has 
decreased in size in the last 7-8 years from serving more than 4000 per year 
in the Chicago area to less than half that number. The percentage receiving 
vocational training services has also decreased from approximately 15X to 
6-7X. 

The Federation and its subgrantees do extensive case management, counseling, 
vocational assessment. Job development, and Job placement. Vocational 
trailing is provided to approximately 100 LEP adtilts per year in Chicago. A 
few of the providers also work with the City Colleges to provide on-site SSL 
Instruction, including general ESL, vocational ESL, and pre-employment ESL* 
Project Enterprise (see below), a vocational training project conducted by 
Travelers and Immigrant Aid (a subgrantee of the Jewish Federation) Is one 
example of an integrated program administrated by one of the subgrantees. 

In addition to these providers, vocational training is also being offered by 
proprietary schools and private colleges. No estimate of the total number of 
LEP adults receiving such services was available, however. St. Augustine 
College, for example, has a bilingual vocational program in chef training 
serving approximately 30 LEP adults. St. Augustine College is a former 
recipient of a federal bilingual vocational training grant. 

D« Vocational Training Programs 

Three specific vocational training programs for LEP edults are described in 
this section: (a) the St. Augustine College professional cook training 
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program; (b) the Chlaese Am.arlcan Service League chef program; and (c) the 
Travelers and Immigrants Aid Project Enterprise . 

1, St. Augustine College Professional Cook Program 

Als program ms developed under a federal bilingual vocational training 
grant which expired In 1987. St. Augustine College, a two-year private 
institution, is continuing the program using federal Pell Grants for 
students, in-kind college contributions, and tuition paid by two students. 

There are 29 students presently enrolled. Students are predominantly 
Hispanic, although native-born English speakers with weak English skills 
have entered the program in the past year. The program has been advertised 
through the Spanish language media, thv/gh most of the present participants 
came through referrals from corimunlty organizations or word of isouth. 
Intake consists of a personal interview and English competency testing. 

The basic program consists of two components: (a) vocational training in 
cooking, which is provided by a monolingual English speaker; and (2) 
vocational ESL for the kitchen which is provided by a bilingual 
teacher /tut or. The vocational ESL is offered on a competency basis, 30 
students work at their own pace. The bilingual teacher /tutor also provides 
assistance to those who are having English language problems during cooking 
instruction. The course is offered to separate groups in the morning and in 
the evening, and runs for 32 weeks. The course includes a 32 hour unit on 
sanitation to assist participants in securing a local sanitation 
certificate. 

The program includes counseling, job readiness, job development, and job 
placement, although these activities have been curtailed since direct 
federal funding ended. Past completers have had an 85Z placement rate. The 
present co-u ot the program is il786 per participant. 
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2. Chinese Ancrlcaa Service League Chef and Baking Program 

This prograa Is administered by a non-profit community organization which 
provides a range of services (counseling, job referral, etc.) to the 
Chinese conmunlty. The program Is supported by JTPA funds from the Mayor's 
Office for Employment and Training. 

There are 45 students presently enrolled. Approximately 75Z are recent 
Immigrants from China, and most have very limited English skills. 
Recruitment Is largely Informal, through community networks. Intake 
Includes the completion of an employment development plan, and the 
assessment of past experience and English language skills. 

The program has two separate content areas, one for cooking and one for 
baking. The cooking program meets for seven hours per day, and the baking 
program for six hours per day. Each program lasts for six months. During 
the first two weeks of the program, the entire focixs Is on vocational ESL, 
and the Instruction emphasizes occupatloA-a pacific langtiage. The 
vocatlon£. ESL Is offered by a bilingual teacher. After two weeks, cooking 
or baking Instructions begins, offered by a monolingual English speaker. 
The ESL Instructor Is always In the classroom, however, to provide language 
support and Interpretation, If necessary. In a typical day, 1-2 hours are 
spent In the classroom and the remainder of the time In the kitchen. 
Students work together In groups of five, so there la also some peer 
Instruction. 

Support services whlcn are offered Include day care, personal and career 
counseling, and a ^6 a day stipend for transportation, uniforms, equipment, 
etc. Pre-employment counseling (Interviews, applications, etc.) Is 
provided, as Is Job development and job placement. The four classes which 
have been completed thus far have had a higher than 85Z placement rate, 
with many placements in the larger hotel chains. The program manager 
estimates that there will be job opportunities for graduates for at least 
the next five years. 
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3. Project Enterprise 

This project Is adulnlstered by Travelers and laualgrants Aid, which Is one 
of the sttbgrantees of the Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago. The 
project Is funded by the federal Office of Refugee Resettlement through the 
Illinois Department of Public Aid. 

This project enrolls approximately 40 participants per year. It Is 
directed towards those refugees who have failed In other vocational 
training progj.am8 due to adjustment or other problems. It enrolls refugees 
from many groups. Including Southeast Asians, Eastern Europeans and 
Africans. The goal Is to help participants develop home-based businesses 
in production, service, and sales. 

Batry into the program Is by referral from other refugee agencies. 
Participants go through extensive intake procedures, including interviews 
(prior Job experiences, problems with previous vocational training), 
language testing, and assessment of mental and physical health. Those in 
need of ESL Instruction are referred to Project English, a program by the 
Northwest Educational Cooperative which is operated in the same facility. 

Training is conducted in a refugee center facility. The program uses an 
on-the-job training approach, with participants working In specific 
vocational fields (light assembly, maintenance) which can be transferred 
into private enterprise. The instruction is In English, though there Is 
access to native language speakers in the building if needed. 

The program provides Job counseling and mental health counselling on-site, 
and provides transportation allowances. Participants are referred to 
others for child care and health services. Many participants are receiving 
public assistance. The program works with individuals to develop private 
enterprises using their developed skills. In general, the enterprises 
planned will require little capital and will be highly labor Intensive. 
The program is relatively new, having begtin in Fall, 1987, so outcome data 
are not yet available. 
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B* Plmnnlng and Coordination 

There Is little Indication of consistent planning and coordination of 
vocational training services for LEF adults In Chicago. Training is provided 
by Multiple agencies which have only limited contact with each other. Many o£ 
the agencies do have working arrangements with the City Colleges to send their 
clients for ESL Instruction or to have the City Colleges pay for ESL teachers 
on their sites. However, in only a few cases is the ESL instruction integrated 
into a broader vocational training design. 

There appears to be some more general planning by community organizations for 
specific ethnic groups. The Jewish Vocational Board, for example, has spent 
some time looking Into the overall needs of the Russian community in Chicago. 
Similarly, the Chinese Aid Association has examined the needs of the Chinese 
community . 

At the level of the Individual LEP client, coordination of services through 
case management is performed by refugee subgrantees, JTPA grantees, and to a 
lesser extent by special needs advisors, refugee counselors, and advisors at 
City Colleges. Refugee subgrantees make referrals among themselves, and 
sometimes combine in providing services to specific clients. JTPA services are 
more centrally controlled in that they are either provided by the Mayor's 
Office or provided by specific grantees based on type of service (some grantees 
do child care, some do training and job development). Case management at the 
City Colleges Is less systematic, though an advisor or counselor may apply case 
management techniques. 

In summary n.ost respondents believe that better coordination among agencies 
should ocw . Respondents perceived a lack of overall planning, a lack of 
general knowledge about available programs, and a failure to create a coherent 
system and sequence of services. Respondents had difficulty in describing 
feasible mechanisms for improving planning and coordination, however. 
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r. idditlonal Ser7lc« Naeds 

When reapoadents In Chicago were asked about gaps la vocational services to LEP 
adults, there was a broad variety of responses. Two service areas were 
aentloned by more than one person, however. The first was a need for new 
servl<^e models which combine English language Instruction with vocational 
skills Instruction (Including the use of vocational ESL on work English). The 
second was the need for training programs which allow entry-level employees In 
various fields to Increase their vocational skills, and Improve their prospects 
for Job mobility. 

In terms of specific vocational areas, respondents had some difficulty In 
pointing to specific needs. The only areas mentioned were the needs for 
bilingual secretaries (with literacy skills In two languages), vending machine 
repair i^ersonnel, and hotel clerks and maintenance managers. 

In general, respondents appeared to believe that there was a good breadth of 
vocational training opportunities available, but that few of them were 
specifically designed or adapted for LEP adtdts. 
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V. ELGIN, ILLINOIS 



Elgin la located about 35 miles northwest of downtown Chicago. The estimated 
1986 population, according to the area Chamber of Commerce, is 67,100, with an area 
population (within 10 miles of Elgin) of 282,000. As of the 1980 Census, the 
population of Elgin was 63,798, with 6.8Z foreign bom and 13. 2Z who speak a 
language other than English at home. 

LBP Adult Population 

The I£P population in Elgin Is composed in general of two groups, i.e., 
Hispanles who have mlgrsted mainly from Mexico, and Southeast Asian refugees. 
Although the 1980 Census showed that there were 6,511 persons of Spanish 
origin, it is estimated that there are presently 15,000 Hispanles in Elgin; of 
this number, 83X are Mexican: 132 Puerto Rican; and 4Z from Central and South 
America. One-third of the Hispanles were identified as LEP, as defined by 
Judgements of Job placement staff and diagnostic English language instruments 
used by the Centro de Informacion Y Frogresao, a Hispanic service agency. 



TABLE 5 

1980 CENSUS DATA: ELGIN, n.LTNOIS 

Total Population (urbanized area) 63,798 

Percentage who speak a language other 

than English at home 13.2. 

Percentage foreign-bom 6.8 

Percentage naturalized citizens 2.7 

Percentage Spanish origin 10.2 

Percentage Mexican origin 7*0 

Percentage Puerto Rlcan 2.6 

Percentage Other Spanish 0.6 

Percentage (18 and older) who speak 

Spanish at home 7.8 
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There are also 3,000 refugees from Southeast Aalan presently residing in 
Elgia* Most (85Z) are Laotian; the others are Vietnamese and Cambodian. These 
refugees started arriving In 1975, with the largest Influx coming into the area 
In the early 1980s. At present, the arrivals total approximately 10-15 per 
month, all being LE?. 

B. The Beonomy 

According to the 1980 Census, the unemployment rate in Elgin was 5.8Z, somewhat 
below the statewide percentage of 7.22. The labor force participation rate in 

« 

Elgin for those individuals Id years and over was 80. 8Z and 57 .32 for males and 
females, respectively, while the state rates were 77. 3Z and 51. 6Z. Median 
household income for Elgin was i21,170, compared to 19,321 for the State, while 
the percentage of persons and families In poverty were 6.9Z and 5. 22, 
respectively, as compared to statewide figures of U.OZ and 8.4Z. Thus, 
Elgin's economic picttire as revealed by those numbers was better than that of 
the state. 

According to respondents, Elgin Is a fast-growing, m'J.tl-cultural community. 
Industry, which is generally moving from Chicago to vestem portions of the 
metropolitan area, is helping the economic picture of the Elgin area. The 
unemployment rate was recently as low as 3.81. However, with the closing of a 
local foundry in the past year, the rate was reported to have climbed above 4Z. 

The economic and employment statistics are positive, and respondents Indicate 
that jobs are available for the limited English proficient population. 
Generally, LEP adults In fhe community are employed by small companies in the 
following areas: light Industry and manufacturing; nurseries and sod farms; 
horsebreeding ; and industrial, commercial, and home cleaning. These are mostly 
low wage jobs, however, paying in the neighborhood of i5*00 per hour. 

C. Organizations Providing Services 

Vocational training and employment -related services for LEP adults in Elgin are 
provided by the following agencies: 
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• Elgin Coomunity College; 

• tWCA; 

• Centro de Informaclon V Progreso; and 

• the Private Industry Council of Kane-DeKalb-Kendall countries. 
!• Elgin Community College 

Perkins money to serve adults In Illinois la distributed through the 
community college system. Elgin Community College receives their 
disadvantaged funds through a formula based on the economic and employment 
picture of the area It serves and on the number of disadvantaged adults 
served during the previous year. Respondents Indicated that the Perkins 
funds under the disadvantaged set-aalde are used for the academically 
disadvantaged, mainly for tutoring services. LEP adults are not 
specifically targeted, except to the extent that they are counted as 
academically disadvantaged. 

One of the reasons the college does not receive Perkins funds tar^^eted 
specifically at the LEP adult population Is that the college does not report 
the number of LEP adults served, but Includes them within the total nuaber 
of disadvantaged Individuals. LEP adults are not Identified as a distinct 
group vlthln this number. Services for the LEP adult population has not 
been made a priority by the college since the unemployment rate Is not high, 
and I£P adults are not taking vocational classes to any slgnlflCAnt degree. 
They are enrolling In ESL classes at the college, however. 

ESL Is the largest credit hour generator at the college. It la divided Into 
10 levels, from the most basic to the moat advanced. Most of the ETL 
students are Spanish speakers. The program Is supported mainly by Cederal 
adult education funds. 

Besides ESL, no other special programs for LEP adults are available at the 
college. Those with some basic English skills may enroll In malast; earn 
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vocational courses at the same time they are enrolled In ESL. The number of 
I£P adults who enroll In these courses Is low, however. Special tutoring Is 
provided through the college's learning skills center for these students. 
To a large extent, the tutoring la VESL, with extensive work on vocational 
vocabulary. 

Job placement services are provided to vocational students through their 
Instructors and through the college's placement office. No special services 
are provided to lEP students, other than those available to the regular 
student population. 

2. YVCk 

The WCA, funded by the lUlnola Department of Public Aid Refugee Program 
using federal Office of Refugee Resettlement monies, provides vocational 
education, employment counseling, Job placement, and related services to 
refugees from Laos, Vietnam, and Cambodia. Respondents reported that Elgin 
has been one of the most Impacted areas In the state by refugees. Over 
3,000 refugees have moved Into Elgin, starting In 1975. The largest Influx 
occurred jn the earl/ 1980 's and between 10-15 per month are still 
arriving. The comprehensive program of services provided by the WCA 
Includes : 

• Instructional Services, Including ESL, driver training and other 
special needs classes; 

• Vocational Training In welding, machine tool, data entry, cosmetology, 
and housekeeping. For each, vocational area, there Is an accompanying 
VESL program. 

• Survival Services, Including help with food, clothing, transportation, 
public aid, etc. 

• Eipployaent Services, Including Job counseling, placement, and 
follow-up. Follow-up is done at 30, 60, and 90 days with both the 
employer and refugee. 

In addition to this program, the WCA contracts with Elgin Community College 
for a specially designed course for Laotian refut^ees in machine tools, the 
college provider the course but docs not provide any funding. The 
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funds caa« froa JTP^ and ORR through the 7WCA. The course consists of 280 
hours of ▼ocational Instruction and 120 hours of VESL over 20 weeks. In 
addition, students are enrolled in a general ESL class. In the vocational 
eoaponent, a bilingual aide (who is a former trainee) Is used to help In the 
dassroon* The progrcn is a free service for Laotian refugees. Free child 
care and free transportation between vocational classes at the conaunlty 
college and ESL classes at the YVCk ire also provided. 

Finally, the Elgin 7WCA, as a sub-contractor to the local school district, 
provides ESL classes for adults. Last year, 600 students were enrolled. 
Overall, the YWCA staff seeos to have a real comaltment to serving the 
Southeast Asian refugee community. 

3. Centro de Informaclon Y Progreso 

This eonaimity-based organization is a voice and general advocate for the 
Hispanic community in Elgin and its surrounding areas* Centro employs 10 
full-time and 9 part-time people with an annual budget of ^317, 000 obtained 
from 16 different funding sources, including the United Way. The 
organization tries to help tliose in need Interface with local and state 
govemioent in a variety of areas. No vocational training is provided by the 
organization, but it does hold classes in ESL and literacy which are geared 
towards basic needs and employment. In the past, Centro used JTPA money for 
Job readiness workshops. These workshops focused on how to look for a job, 
resume preparation, interviewing skills, career awareness, and training 
opportunities. The workshops have been discontinued since JTPA funding 
stopped. Using Perkins Single Parent/Homemaker set-aside funds from the 
Elgin Comm'jnity College, Centro also provide:] employment workshops for 
female Hispanlcs who are displaced homeaakers or single parents. The 
program includes career awareness, survival mechanics, values clarification, 
and employment placement. 

One continuing service being provided by Ccatro Is job placement. The 
organization has a full-time placement specialist. With funding from the 
State Department of Human Rights, Centro Identifies and recruits Hlspanlca 
for state and local civil service employment. The job placement staff helps 
with application forms, prepares job applicants for interviews, administers 
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tests* and tracks the application process. The placement office also does 
job developiaent and placement within small businesses and larger 
corporations In the area. Employment opportunities are compiled and listed; 
approximately 25 individuals are placed per month. 

4, Private Industry Council of Kane-DeKalb-Kendall Countries (KDK) 

This agency Is funded by JTPA and serves these counties. No direct language 
or vocational services are targeted to LEP adults. However, ESL, 
pre-employment training, and placement services are provided through 
contracts with other agencies or organizations. 

KDK has subcontracted this year with Lopez and Associates of Chicago (a 
private firm) for the provision of a pre-employment workshop and placement 
service for 30 Hispanic adults. The workshop runs 60 hours over 4 weeks and 
Is presented mostly in Spanish. Two sessions were presented for 15 
participants each. The workshop Includes: 



• Job seeking; 

• Filling out employment applications; 

• Job interview behavior and mock Interviews; and 

• Preparing thank you letters. 

To be eligible, participants must know some minimum amount of English, be 
JTPA eligible, and have one or more barriers to employment (LEP, high school 
drop-out, veteran, offender, teen-aged parent, senior citizen, or 
handicapped). Ko SSL or occupational training Is provided. In addition to 
the workshop, Lopez and Associates spends time developing jobs with local 
employers and placing participants upon completion of the workshop. 
Parti ilpants are paid 425 at entry to the program and Jl.OO for each hour of 
tralttlL.g. This is mainly for transportation expenses. Additional money is 
available for child care. The total contract was 425,400 for 30 
participants, or 4847 per individual. 

KDK has also contracted with Elgin Community College using 8X JTPA funds for 
the provision of ESL, pre-employment counseling, and job placement. This is 
a small program for a total of 16 LEP adults. The performance-based contract 

hi: 
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calls for 13 Individuals to complete the pre-euploynient aspect of the 
program » and for 8 to be placed In jobs with wages of at least $4.00 per 
hour. The total contract was for il6,732, or il,045 per person. Some of 
these funds are used to reimburse participants for transportation and child 
care expenses. 

D« Planning and Coordination 

The provision of vocational training and other employment-related services has 
not been & priority In Elgin. Except for a few special programs, all 
vocational training requires English competency. In addition to the Issue of 
priorities, the small number of vocational educators who are bilingual in 
English and Spanish, or in English and another language, make the delivery of 
services to LEF adults difficult. 

Three agencies in Elgin, however, have worked together to provide services to 
I£P adults in the community. These agencies are the community college, the 
WCA, and the Private Industry Council of Kane, DeKalb, and Kendall counties 
(KDK). For the most part, the college has served the Hispanic community, and 
the WC^4 l^as served the Southeast Asian refugee community. KDK does not 
provide direct services to LEF adult but, using JTPA funds, has subcontracted 
with the college and WCA for services. JTPA funding, however, has recently 
been lost for the refugee population served by the tWCA. 

E. Additional Service Needs 

Underemployment, rather than unemployment, is a major problem for LEP adults in 
Elgin. The imemployment rate is low and non-English speakers can obtain Jobs 
with employers in the community who use bilingual foremen to supervise the 
workers. Thus, even though underemployed, training is not a high priority for 
these workers. Since the demand is low, agencies are not under pressure to 
provide services. For those in training, transportation and child care 
services are very much in demand. 

4848/11.88 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR LEP ADULTS IN NEW YORK STATE 

I, INTRODUCTION 

Of all 50 states, New York State ranks second In terms of the number of people who 
apeak a language other than English at home, according to the 1980 Census. Within 
the state, 20. IZ of the population speak a language other than English at home, and 
13.62 of the population are foreign bom, as shown In Tahiti 1. Nearly 6QX of the 
Spanish origin population living In New York State, or 5.6Z of the state's 
population, are Puerto Rlcan. Between 1983 and 1987, the state received 25,289 or 
7.8Z of the 321,704 refugees who came to this country. Almost 43Z of the refugees 
entering the State were from Europe, and another 38Z were from Southeast Asia. 



TABLE 1 

SELECTED POPULATION DATA FOR NEW YORK STATE: 1980 CENSUS 



Total population 17,558,072 

Percentage who speak a language other than 

English at home 20.1 

Percentage foreign bom 13.6 

Percentage naturalized citizens 7.9 

Per-.entage not citizen 5.9 

Percentage Spanish origin 9.5 

Percentage Puerto Rican origin 5.6 

Percentage who speak Spanish at home 8.5 

Percentage who speak a European languag*- at home (other 

than English or Spanish) 6-7 
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The state's economy Is growing* About 395,000 Jobs were added during 1986 and 
1987 > and unemployment fell to a record low. Growth In total and personal 
per*-caplta Income were well above the national average. The strongest growth was 
In the service sector where 93,000 jobs were added in 1986 and 90,000 In 1987. 
There were alsc substantial gains In retail trades (+83,000); finance. Insurance 
and real estate (+62,000); government (+54,000); and construction (+50,000) .^^ 

Despite generally favorable conditions, some sectors of tha economy and 

geographlcad areas of the state did not do well. Manufacturing Jobs decreased by 

74,000 in 1986 and 1987, and areas of the state that depended on these Jobs 

2/ 

continue to experxence high rates of unemployment.- Additionally, the 
unemployment rates for minorities are about twice those for Whites, as shown in 
Table 2. According to a 1988 policy study on youth employment Investments in New 
York, It was noted that the youth unemployment rate in 1986, which Includes a very 
high proportion of L£? youth, remained well over 18Z, compared to an overall 
unemployment rate of 6.3Z. In that same period, youth ages 16-19 comprised only 7Z 
of the to^al labor force. However, it is estimated that youth between the ages 16 
and 19 represent 20X of the unemployed persons in the state. 

Data on persons of Spanish origin, nome of whom are limited English proficient, are 
available in the published 1980 Census data. Equivalent data for other groups with 
significant percentages of LEF persons are not available, however. The data in 
Table 3 illustrate the relative socioeconomic position of the Spanish origin 
population to the total population In New York State. Hlspanlcs, on average, are 
2.5 to 3 times as likely to live in poverty and have lower Incomes. Hlspanlcs are 
also less likely to have graduated from high school, and more likely to come from 
households headed by a female with no husband present and children under 18 years. 



Governor's Coordination and Special Services Plan for JPTA and Related Programs 
in New York State for the Period July 1, 1988 to June 10, 1990. Stai:e of New York 
Job Training Partnerr,hip Council, Albany, New York: March 1988, pp 6-7. 

2lbld. 
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TABLE 2 

SELECTED EMPLO'ZMENT DATA FOR THE STATE OF NEV TORK BT RACE AND 
HISPANIC ORIGIN: 1987 ANNUAL AVERAGES 
(in thousands) 





Civilian 


Civilian 


Labor Force 


Employment 


Unemployment 


Population 


Noainsti- 




Percent of 




Percent of 






Group 


tutional 


Number 


Population 


Number 


Population 


Number 


Rate 




Population 














Total 


13,755 


8,482 


61.7 


8,071 


58.7 


412 


4.9 


Vhlte 


U,496 


7,147 


62.2 


6,844 


59.5 


302 


4.2 


BUck 


1,815 


1.048 


57.8 


951 


52.4 


97 


9.3 


Hispanic 


1,468 


808 


55.1 


741 


50.5 


67 


8.3 



Source: BLS unpublished data. 



TABLE 3 

SELECTED SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SPANISH ORIGIN AND 

TOTAL POPULATIONS OF NEW YORK STATE 
1980 CENSUS 



Characteristic 
Number 

Percentage of total population 
Median age 

Median household income in 1979 

Median family income in 1979 

Percentage families below poverty 

Percentage persons below poverty 

Percentage ages 25 and over who are 
high school graduates 

Percentage ages 16-64 with a work 
disability 

Percentage persons under 18 living 
with both parents 

Mean number of children ever bora 

Percentage female householder, no 
no husband present, with children 
under 18 ye^.rs 



Spanish Origin 
Population 

1,660,901 

9.5 

25.2 

^10,381 

11,263 

32.0 

33.1 

42.2 
10.2 

51.4 
1.5 



) V 



Total 
Population 

17,558,072 

NA 

31.9 

il6,647 

20,180 

10.8 

13.4 

66.4 
7.7 

73.1 
1.1 
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Among Hlspaaics, Puerto Rlcans, oti average, have the lowest incomea, highest rates 
of unenployment, highest rates of female headed households with children under age 
18, and highest rates of persons receiving public assistance. The educational 
levels of Puerto Rlcans in New York State are lower than other Hlspanics arid much 
lawmv than the total population in the state. Only 36.91 of the Puerto Rlcans 25 
years old and over were high school graduates compared to an average of 50. 6X for 
tha other Hispanic groups and 66. 3Z for the total population for the state, 
according to the 1980 Census. 

Hlspanics also comprise a much higher proportion than other groups of high school 
students at-risk of dropping out of school. As reported by the SUNT Center for 
Social and Demographic Research and the New York State Department of Labor, the 
dropout rate for Hlspanics in the high school class of 1981 was almost double that 
of non-Hispanic youth (60Z compared to 302). Overall the state has the highest 
dropout rate in the country; about one out of every three youths does not complete 
high schoo? . It is generally believed that Hispanic females, as a group, leave 
school earlier than any other single group. 

New York State has a mix of minorities, many of whom are limited English 
proficient, who require varying types of services. Some are European and southeast 
Asian refugees. Others are legal immigrants from European and Latin American 
countries. Still others are from Puerto Rico with legal status as citizens, who 
can move freely between the continent and the island. Indications are that the net 
migration of persons from Puerto Rico to the mainland will continue to lucrease, 
and many will settle in New York. Limited English proficient persona from these 
various ethnic groups tend to live in areas throughout the state whe e there are 
concentrations of people from the same ethnic background. 
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IX. STATE POLICY REGARDING LEF ADtlLTS 



Two policy orientations generally describe state-level positions on the provision 
of employment training for limited English proficient adtilts and out-of-achool 
youth. These are: (1) a certain level of English proficiency should precede 
employment training; and (2) within certain Halted guidelines, most other 
decisions should be made at the local level. In fact, the major policy emphasis of 
the state legislature is English language training and literacy. The state 
allocated i3.5 million in the 1988-89 budget for competitive grants to localities 
to provide adult literacy /education aid. This includes ESI. for persons 16 years of 
age and older. 

TWO state policy initiatives appear to be related to or have some effect on 
approaches to vocational training in general and for the LEP population in 
articular. First, a major study is being conducted by the State Job Training 
Coordinating Council to examine the overall state policy on employment training 
services for at-risk youth. Second, the policy that tuition assistance Is not 
provided for short-term, non-credit vocational training for adults is being 
examined. In effect, the policy means local boards of education cannot assess fees 
for occupational or vocational training, therefore limiting the scope of services 
available to LEF adults. 

There are other factors that could affect the quality of services for LEP adults as 
well. One Is that there Is no state aid or funding for adult occupational 
education; this increases the need for federal funding. In California, for 
example, public schools receive state funding for average daily attendance (ADA) 
for occupational/vocational education. As a result, more state money is available 
to the community college system for adult vocational training programs. In 
contrast. New York public school systems do not receive state FTE/ADA for 
occupational education; therefore, the K-12 programs need a greater percentage of 
Peikins vocational funds and less Is available for adult programs. Another factor 
is that proprietary (private for-profit) schools are illowed to charge fees and 
collect Pell Grant funds. Community-based organizations have recently started 
applying for proprietary status so they can also become eligible for Pell Grants 
for their students. 
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The State Education Department has recently established a BVT State Working Team 
vhose goal Is "to develop an effective state network that can Increase awareness 
and facilitate coordination of programs and services to LEP adults and 
out-of-school youth. Including drop-outs." The extent to which It will make an 
impact Is unknown at this time* 
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III. ROLES OP STATE AGEWCIES IN SERVING LEP ADULTS 



A. State Agencies 

Except for the Office of Refugee Services, none of the state agencies fund or 
provide employment training for LEP adults and out-of -school youth directly, 
nor do they promote a particular instructional model. Rather, several programs 
Include LEP adiilts as a possible target group, but it Is left to each locality 
to decide the extent to which this population Is served. Furthermore, only 
minimal data are collected at the state level to doctiment the extent of 
services to LEP adults. One of the objectives of the BVT State Working Team is 
to Improve the collection and reporting of data on LEP adults. Services for 
the adult population are described below by state agency. 

1, State Education Department i Office of Occupational and Continuing Education 

The Office of Occupational and Continuing Education within the State 
Department of Education administers federal funds for vocational education. 
Table 4 gives the 1988-89 school year federal funding levels based on the 
assumption that the State of New York will receive 457.8 million for Fiscal 
Year 1989. Table 5 gives the funding by purpose and agency type. Table 6 
presents the most recent school enrollment data available for the LEP adult 
population in the state. 

As prescribed by JTPA, Title IIA 8% funds, which are set-aside for the state 
education agency use, are adLilnlstered through the Bureau of Occupational 
and Continuing Education Program Support. In New York, these 82 funds are 
distributed to the local JTPA service delivery areas (SDAs). Each SDA, in 
turn, distributes these funds to various local providers. There are tvo 
JTPA 8% program priority areas for PY 1988: 

• basic skills for JTPA eligible youth and adults; and 

• school-to-work transition for JTPA eligible handicapped youth and 
non-handicapped youth with barriers to employment. 
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TABLE 4 
FEDERAL FUNDING LEVELS 

Th« fund allocatioa process for FY 1989 was begun before final federal 
appropriation levels were established. The levels used reflect estimated carry 
over and the estimated FY 1989 grant. These total 457,8 million. The following 
•hows these estimated levels by Title and Part: 

Title 2 •> Basic State Grant 

Part A - Opportunities 

Handicapped i 5.590,097 

Disadvantaged (inclu«?lng LEP) 10,063,860 

Adults 6,030.761 

Single Parents and Homemakers 4,439,532 

Sex Equity 1,877,273 

Criminal Offenders 591,008 



Total - Part A 428,592,531 

Part B - Program Improvement 

Total - Part B 422,516,262 

State Administration 4 3,570,000 



Title 2 - Total 454,678,793 



Title 3 - Special Programs 

Part A - Community Based Organizations 4 508,300 

Part B - Consumer and Homemaklng 2,360,765 

Part 0 - Adult Training and Retraining -0- 

Part D - Guidance and Counseling -0- 

Part E - Industry/Education Partnerships -0- 

State Administration - Part B 132,000 

State Leadership - Part B 100,000 



Title 3 - Total 4 3,101,065 



Total Estimated Available Funds 4 57,779,858 

Source: Memorandum from the Assistant Commissioner from Occupational and 

Continuing Education and the Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education 
Services da^ed January 1988, pg. 42», . 
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TABLE 5 



FUNDING BY PURPOSE AND AGENCY TYPES 



Purpose 



Postaecoadary 
Institutions 



Secondary Agencies 
Major Other 



Funds Via Formula •* 
Title 2 Part A: 
Handicapped 
Disadvantaged 
Adult 

Single Parent/ 
Honemaklng 

Sex Equity 

Part A - Total 
Title 2 Part B; 



2,768,750 
1.703.575 

1,241,995 
-0- 

6,712,302 
3,156,735 



\ 3,733,45A 
6,065,303 
3,597,186 

2,722,537 
1,155,191 

17,273,671 
7,919,527 



Total 



i 333,661 i 5,065,097 
704,807 9,538,860 



-0- 
-0- 



1,038,468 
-0- 



5,300,761 

3,964,532 
1,155,191 

25,024,441 
11,076,262 



Total Via Formula 



49,869,037 



i25,193,198 il, 038, 468 i36,100,703 



Total Via Formula 

Funds Via Request for Proposal and Direct Grants- 
(e.g., Title 3 Part A and B, Business and 
Industry Specific Training, Regional Centers, 
Postsecondary Sex Equity, Criminal Offenders) 

Special Agency Types - 

(e.g., State Supported Schools, Division for Youth) 

State Initiatives - 

(e.g., consortiums. Research Coordinating 
Unit, Adm.lnlstratlon) 



436,100,703 
411.144,155 



41,690,000 
48,845,000 



TOTAL 



457,779,858 



Source: Memorand*im from the Assistant Commissioner for Occupational and 

Continuing Yiducatlon and the Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education 
Services dated January, 1988, p. 41. 
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TABLE 6 

ENROLLMENT DATA FOR LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENT ADULTS: 1985-86 



Number of 
Total Number LEP Adults 



Type of Program 



Enrolled 



Enrolled 



Percent of 
LEP Adults 
Enrolled 



Adult continuing education 
enrollment 

Adult baalc education and high 
school equivalency 

Postsecondary occupational 
education enrollment 

Adult occupational education 
at secondary agencies 



610,068 
109,292 
154,362 
77,855 



NA 
41,819 
3,800 
1,707 



NA 

38.3 
2.5 
2.2 



Source: Office of Occuparional and Continuing Education, February, 1987. 



About 67Z of the JTPA QX funds support the basic skills initiative. The 
purpose of basic skills Instruction is to raise ':he level of competence for 
severely educationally deficient youth and adults so they can move into 
advanced occupational skills training. This covers the following types of 
services: baalc literacy, pre-hlgh school equivalency, high school 
equivalency, English as a second langtiage, remedial reading, writing and 
mathematics, bilingual instruction, job seeking and keeping skills, and 
keyboard skills directly related to computer literacy. Instruction may 
precede or be concurrent with other training. The target population 
Includes LEP youth and adults. 

The purpose of the school-to-work priority is to support a structured 
transition from school to work for economically disadvantaged youth, 
especially those with dlsabf.lltles. Programs may Include entry employment 
erperlences, tryout employment, work experience, cooperative education 
programs » programs to develop work habits, school-to-work transition 
assistance including job clubs, job search assistance and job counseling. 

^ ' .J 
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In addition, the State Univeralty of New Toric adndnisters two programs that 
serve the adult population. One la the Youth Intemahlp Program. Thla was 
funded by the state at il mlllloa In 1987-88. It provides classroom 
remedial Instruction and skills training and inteimshlps with local firms 
for unemployed, out-of-school youth in areas of the state with greatest 
need. Services are delivered through the community colleges. The other 
program Is the Educational Opportunity Centers (EOCs) funded by the state at 
i2A.l million In 1987-88. There are 11 centers statewide located in urban 
arean that ^•rc administered thr^agh SUNT campuses. The target population Is 
educationally and economically disadvantaged adui.ts. The program serves 
about 11,000 per year. Among the services the centers provide are basic 
slcllla, ESL, GED, college preparatory studies » vocational skills 
preparation, and life skills preparation. No data are available on the 
number of LEF adults served in these two programs. 

A summary of programs administered by the State Education Department that 
provide employment training s'i related services to adults and out-of-school 
youth Is shown In Table 7, but state administrators generally do not have 
data on the number of LEF adults served. 

2. PoataecoMary Educational Institutions and Community Colleges 

Funds for vocational education and related services are provided to the 36 
community colleges and other higher educational institutions la the state. 
Approximately 28Z, or over ill million, of Carl Ferklns Title II, Part A and 
B, funds are distributed for vocational educational programs t ) 
poatsecondary institutions, including community colleges, proprietary 
schools, and educational opportunity centers . A total of 76 such 
institutions receive funds to serve adults. 

Approximately 11. 8Z of the Title II disadvantaged furds to post secondary 
institutions are designated for LEP related programs. T'his funding 
allocation la based on the percent of LEP adults enrolled and reported by 
each institution -^s dlsadvcntaged vocational student FTEs. The Bureau of 
Grants Admin ^strat ,i under the Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education 
Services maintains enrollment data on LEP adults by institution ard 
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TABU 7 

EMPLOYMENT RELATED PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS AKD OUT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 
ADMINISTERED BY THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 



Prograa 


Authorisation 


Program Services 


Target Group 


Number 
of Participants 


1987-88 Funding 


Source of Funding 


Eligibility 
Criteria 


JTPA State Ed. 
Coord. 4 Grants 
(8%) Progrsm 


JTPA Title llA 

w • w am m ♦ » ^ ^S ^ Mi Mm 


Baaic Skills. 

Emp 1 oyer- Spe c i f 1 c 
Training 


& vonwi l^a 1< i& jr 

Disadvantaged 


(•vg.) 


match required 


T^HArAl ITPA 4- 
reoerax j a« a « 

match 


&i<i7n. vxwav. vr 

their Enployera 


Ca 1 Perkins 

Voc- Ed Art of 
198S 


Federal Statute 


Vocational 


Educationally 


219 Education 

AgSuC XCH 


$53,662,470 


Federal approp- 
riation 


Ed. Disadv. or 
Lnexr caipioyers 


SEED-SABA/ED2 
Linkage Projects 


JTPA-Sectlon 
123 


Ed uc a t ion /Tr a in Ing 


Residents in a 

Economic 
Development 2one 


Unknown 


$400,000 
(approKlmately) 


JTPA 8Z 

(Federal funds) 


Anyone living in 
an EDS. Focus 
on In -school 
youth. 


Equivalent 
Attendance 
State Aid 


State Ed. Law 

Section 36C2 


Basic akllls. GED. 

nci^ ^d ^ uotIc 

experience, life 
skills 


Youth 16-20 


4.500 

( Ann Imjif «>1 


$3 million 

\Spp*DA Jt-M L^V Jiy/ 


State 


iD-school and 

/^■t^w/lT A^f\A^I 

youth 


Adult Ed. Act 
Program 


U.S. Adult 
Education Act 


Baalc ed* , ESL, 
GED. life skills 


Persons lacking 
U.S. Diploma 


LSD. 000 


$7.1 million 


Federal 
appropriation 


Persons 18 and 
over without a 
H.S. Diploma 


Welfare 

Education 
Program 


State Ed. Law 
207 k Title XX 
Social Sar urity 


Basic education 

GED 
ESL 


Public Ass*t, 
Recipients/ 

Economic 
Disadvantaged 


130.000 


$8.0 Billion 


State approp- 
riation 


Persons 18 -I* 
over without a 
U.S. Diploma, 
lino are Aiso r.A« 
Recipients or Low 
Income 


dcn 01 s as 

CoDWinity Sites 


Liegisjia vxvt 
Appropriation 


Instruction and 

Supplementary 

Services 


Youth and Adult a 


NA 


$1.5 million 


State 

appropriation 


Youth/Adults in 
Econ.Dlspressed 
Areas 


A Biu o p V u v> e 11 ^ 

Living Centers 


Rehabilitation 
Act 


cjnp 1 oyme n l 
Related 


Pa r s one wl t h 
Dlaabilitiea 


NA 


State; $5*3 mil* 
Fed: $1 mil. 


state and Federal 


Disability with 

Employment 

Potential 


Voc, Rehab. 
Program 


U.S. 

Rehabilitation 


Employment 
Related 


Persons with 
Disabilities 


29,000 + 

(active caseload) 


State: $17.2 mil. 
Fed: $67.5 mil. 


State and Federal 


Disability with 

Employment 

Potential 


Sheltered 

Employment 

Program 


State Ed. Law 
Article 21 


Employment and 
Training 


Persons with 
Disabilities 


18.000 -f 


$^1,413,550 


State 

• 


Long-term 
Sheltered Worker 



^ Source: New York State Job Training Partntrship Council 
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allocates fuads for LEF adults accordingly. Approximately i327,463 of the 
i2, 768, 750 shown for disadvantaged In Table 5 has been allocated thus far In 
FY 1989 for vocatloni^l programs for LEP adults in New York's postsecondary 
institutions. The postsecondary program defines a disadvantaged student as 
one eligible for State tuition assistance through the Tuition Assistance 
Program (TAP). 

The programs offer a variety of vocational services to LEP students, 
Including assessment and counseling services > basic education (reading, 
nachematics and writing remediation), general ESL classes* bilingual tutors, 
skills/drills through computer based instruction, selected skill training, 
and transportation. 

In addition to vocational services supported by Carl Perkins funds, the 
community colleges provide vocational training and related employment 
services for a wide range of state agencies. For Instance, the community 
colleges provide vocational training funded by the State Department of 
Social Services Comprehensive Employment Program (CEP), JTPA, Refugee 
Assistance Program, and Department of Labor. 

3. State Department of Labor 

By far the largest funding source that provides employment training for 
adults and out-of-school youth is the JTPA program administered by the State 
Department of Labor (DOL). As shown in Table 8, there are also two other 
federally-funded programs and one state-funded program administered by the 
DOL that serve adults. Decisions concerning the extent to which the LEP 
adult population is served are made by the local service delivery areas. 
Data on the number of LEP adults served are not compiled on the state level. 

/ " ^tate Department of Social Services 

The New York State Department of Social Services is a state supervised, 
locally-administered program providing a wide array of income maintenance, 
c' lid and family support services, education and employment training, and 
medical assistance for public assistance recipients. These services are 
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TABLE 8 

EMPLOYMENT RFLATED PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS AND OUT^F-SCHOOL YOUTH 
ADMIKISTERED BY THE STATE DEPART>1£KT OF LABOR 



Program 


Authorisation 


Program Scrvicea 


Target Group 


Kuaber 
of Participants 


1987-B8 Funding 


Source of Funding 


Eligibility 
Criteria 


JTPA Training 
Sorvie«g for 
EcoDOBically 
DiiadvMtagttd 
Youth ( Adults 


Federal JTPA 
Title IIA 


Employment and 
Training 


Economically 
Disadvantaged 


66.000 


$120,132,026 


Federal 


Economically 
Disadvantaged 


Sumer Youth 
EtayloyMnt 4 
Training 


Federal JTPA 
Title IIB 


Employment and 
Training 


Economically 
Disadvantaged 

Youth . 


50,000 


$ 40.357.817 


Federal 


Economically 
Disadvantaged 

Youth 14-21 


Youth Work 
Skills Training 
Program 


State Budget 
Appropriation 


EBplo)'mcnt and 
Training 


Out*of*School 
Youth 


370 


( 2.000.000 


State Budget 


Economically 
Out-of-^School 
Youth Agea 16-19 


Joint High 
School i College 
Program 


State Job 
Service Plan 


Job Search 
Assistance 


High School A 
College Students 


12.072 


$ 2.070.000 


Federal 
Wagner*Peyser 


Priority given 
to drop-outa 6 
high school 
seniors 


Targeted Joba 
Tax Credit 
(TJTC) Program 


IRS Code MB 


Job Search 
Assistance 


Economically 


AO. 000 


$ 1.017.211 


Federal 


Tax credits are 

authorised for 
empIo*'ers who 
hire TJTC 
persons 



Source: New York Job Trelnlng Partnership Council. 
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administered by 57 local social service districts. There are three major 
programs that provide employment training or related services to adults: 
(a) Refugee Assistance Program; (b) Comprehensive Employment Program (CEP); 
and (c) Key States Initiative Project. 

The first of these, the Refugee Assistance Program, is the only program that 
specifically targets LEP adults. This program is funded primarily by the 
Federal Office of Refugee Resettlement and is administered by the Division 
of Child and Family Services. The Comprehensive Employment Program (CEP), 
which is part of the Bureau of Employment Programs in the Income Maintenance 
Division, also provides a wide range of vocational and employment related 
services for public assistance recipients, including LEP adults and 
out-of -school youth. No data are available on numbers of LEP adults served 
since state-level data on language background and ethnicity are not 
maintained. The Key States Initiative (KSI) project funds two special 
projects in the New York City area that target LEP adults and their 
families. All of these programs are described in more detail below. In 
addition, as shown in Table 9, the State Department of Social Services also 
provides a variety of other employment related services for adults, but does 
not have data on the number of LEP participants. 

The Refugee Assistance Program serves refugees and entrants through 29 local 
service providers consisting of a combination of community-based 
organizations (CBOs) and mutual assistance associations (MAAs). MAAs are 
local organizations managed and run by refugees. Their goal is to promote 
refugee self-sufficiency. These local providers offer vocational training, 
ESL, employment services and family support services such as day care, and 
transportation. ES -. is the preferred model of instruction. Each provider 
must use bilingual aides so the program can assure that outreach, 
assessment, and job development services are available 

to all participants. This model is used primarily because of the wide range 
of language groups in the state. For example, one provider in New Tork City 
serves refugees from at least seven different language groups, Including 
Afghan, Cambodian, Czechoalovaklan , Ethiopian, Polish, Romanian, and 
Russian. Increases are expected in the number of Russian Jews as well as 
refugees from Southern Europe and a variety of African nations. 
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TABLE 9 

Cl^fPLOyMENT RELATED PR0CRAH8 FOR ADULTS AHD OUT-OF-SCUOOL YOUTH 
ADMINISTERJID BY THE STATE DEPAR1HCKT OF SOCUL SERVICES 



Progru 



AuthoritAtion 



Progm Sftrvlct* 



T«rgtt Croup 



Nwbcr 
of PartlclpAfitt 



1987*88 Funding 



Source of Funding 



Eligibility 
Criteria 



CoHprth«nslv« 
EnployMtiC 
Prograa (CEP) 



Stat« Social 
Scrvicoft ht^f 
Stctloo 131.7A 



Rtfugto 
Asilatanc* 

piDgru 



Voc* Rahab* for 
Blind and 
Vlaually 
Handicapped 



Taan-agt Day 
Cara (TAP) 



Teenage Serves* 
Act (TASA) 



Independent 
Living Program 



Work Incentive 

Demonstration 

Program 
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Through Local 
plana t Job cluba* 
cnf»loyiitnt ralatad 
trainings aupar-* 
vlaad Job aaarch. 
vocational train- 
logt basic aduca* 
tlon» Individual 
aaaaaawnt» vork 
axparlancot and 
OJT through tha 
Training and 
EtfployMnt 
Aaalatanca Program 
(TEAP) 



Public Aaslatanca 



25,589 



KA 



Federal t Statet 
Local 



U.S« Refugee 
Act of 19C0» 
Title IV and 
Refugee Edi!Ca* 
tlon Aaalatanca 
Act. Title V 



A range of aar*- 
vlcea Including 
Language training/ 
employment aer* 
vlcea* vocational 
trainings coun- 
seling aaaeaamant. 
day care and 
tranaportatlon 



Refugee entrants 



7»000 



U«0. Rehab. Act 



Employment related 
rehabilitation 



Ugally blind 

handicapped 

persona 



NA 



Aid to 
l^calltlea 
Stati" Budget 



Day care for 

persons pursuing 

G£D 



Teenage psrcnts 



NA 



NYS Social 



Cese Management 



Pregnant /par 

cnting 

adolescents 



800*1,000 



Social Security 
Act 



AcadetLic Support; 
Vocational Trn*g. 



Ages 16-21 in 
Foster Caie 



6,303 



U.S. Social 
Security Act» 
Title IVA 



Employabllity 
development, 
taatlngi Job 
counaellng, search 
A vocttrng. 



AFDC 

recipienta 



170,676 
(FY 86) 



Employable recip- 
ienta of P. A* 
under AFDC or Home 
relief 



$3 million 



Federal office of 

Refugee 

Resettlement 



Persona with IKS 
atatua as refugee 
or entrant and age 

and family income 
requiremanta 



NA 



NA 



Ugally bllV 
recipienta who c^r 
be expected to 
beijefit from 
voc .rehsbllltation 



$2.0 million 



State 



Parenta under 21 
with Income up to 
273Z of poverty 
who are pursuing 

CED 



$1 ffillllon 
(pilot projects) 



Stste 



Pregnant /parenting 
adolescents, 

especially on 
public assistance 



$7.5 million 



Federal 



Ages 16*21 in 
foster csre with 
goal of inoepen- 
dent Hving 



$10.8 million 
$ 8.9 million 
part of FY8} 



Federal WIK Deroo 
Grant and 
Title IVA 
SSA Funda 



All AFDC clients 

Msndatory i In ri 

participation X S I 



The CEP serves LEP persoas who are not refugees or entrants but who are 
eligible for public assistance. The CEP has three major components, 
employment program activities, employablllty or support services, and 
Interagency coordination Initiatives. There are eight employment program 
activities, including individual assessment and employablllty development 
planning, training and employment assistance program (TEAP), supervised job 
search. Job clubs, vocational training, employment -related training, 
educational training, and work experience. The educational training 
component is the only one that targets LEP adults. Such services as 
literacy training, basic education, ESL, and GED are provided by local 
school systems, BOCES and adult learning centers. While the Department of 
Social Services does not promote a specific model of vocational /employment 
training for the LEP population, providers are encouraged to use a 
vocational ESL or VESL model. 

In addition to these training activities, the CEP provides five types of 
support services. These are transportation, lunch allowance, clothing 
allowance, payments for books, tuition and supplies, and extended medical 
assistance. Also, through the CEP, the State Department of Social Services 
administers a variety of interagency coordination projects which serve LEP 
adults and youth. Some of these are: 

• ten vocational education projects jointly funded with Federal 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act funds from the State Department of 
Education (SED) to develop comprehensive services for AFDC recipients; 

• JTPA coordination occurs through DSS participation on the State Job 
Training Coordinating Council and through local SDA established 
targets for serving public assistance recipients in the JTPA Title IIA 
services; 

• the Work Incentive Program (WIN) funded by the DOL focuses much of Its 
services on AFDC clients; and 

• a joint project funded on a 50-50 basis (^300,000 each) through Title 
IV of the Social Services Administration and Carl Perkins funds from 
the SED to encourage local school districts and local social service 
districts to work together in providing basic/remedial education, 
occupational education, skills training and support services to AFDC 
clients, high school dropouts, homeless and mothers with children 
under six years of age. 
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The Key States Initiative CKSI) Is a national demonstration project which Is 
being carried out In the five key states of Hew Torlc, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania and Washington. Two of the KSI projects in New York target 
LEP persons from Afghanistan, Vietnam and Cambodia, three groups with high 
welfare dependency rates* One of the primary objectives of this program Is 
to reach and serve families with multiple wage earners. 7ESL Is used as a 
general approach to the training. This program allocated i500,000 for two 
projects In Queens and the Bronx In New York City. Each project has a case 
management teaa with an employment counselor and a bilingual aide. 



5 State Division for Youth 



rhe State Division for Youth (DFY) la the Juvenile arm of the Justice 
system. Table 10 summarizes employment training and related services 
administered by this agency. In addition to these programs, the DFY has a 
Bilingual Education Demonstration Project (BEDP) that la federally-funded by 
ESEA Title VII (Bilingual Education Act). This program provides a 
billngual/blcultural program of study and a family resource worker for 
Spanish speaking LEP youths, many of whom have severe educational 
deficiencies. Approximately 12X of the total of 2,395 youth admitted to DFY 
residential programs In 1983 were Hispanic Inner-clty youngsters ages 14-20. 

B. Planning and Coordination of Services 



The state does not promote any specific statewide model of employment training 
and related services for LEP adults and out-of -school youth. Further, none of 
the state agencies collect or use data on a consistent basis to assess needs or 
plan employment training programs for LEP adults and out-of -school youth. The 
1980 Census data have been used to estimate the number of LEP persons In the 
state and some agencies maintain enrollment data on LEP adults. However, 
definitions of limited English proficiency vary across agencies. 

Coordination among state agencies Is driven by legislative requirements. This 
means that the Department of Labor (primarily JTPA), the Education Department, 
the Department of Social Services, and the State Division of Youth coordinate 
employment training and related services for adults and out-of -school youth, 
with each other, but there la 11 tile focus on LEP persons. 
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TABLE 10 

EMPLOYMENT RELAXED PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS AND OUl •OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 
ADMINISTERED BY THE STATE DIVISION FOR YOUTH 



Program 


Authorization 


Program Services 


Target Croup 


Number 
of Fartlclpants 


1987-88 Funding 


Source of Funding 


Eligibility 
Criterls 


Local Services 


£xc» Law 19a 


Ei^)loyMnt Related 
Multi-service 


Youth 


NA 


$54 Billion 


State 


Counties and 
Buniclpalititfs 
based on tsrget 

group 


Kesidenclal 

Ei^loyabllity 

Development 

Program 


State 

Legislstion 
Appropriation 


Assess*, OJTy Job 
Development and 
Plscement 


Division for 
Youth 


1,800 


$3.3 million 


State 


Residents of 
DFY facilities 


Program 


0vaue 

Legislation 
Appropriation 


A a a a H ^Aiin^ 

ASovaa* $ wuiui 
seling, skills 
training* 

placement » support 
services 


Youth 


v\M\J 




State 


All division of 
youth clients 16^ 
over In aftercase 
status* etc. 


Resident ial 

Occ. Ed. 


Perkins Voc* 

Ed Art of 

198S 


Voc. Training » 
CiildancA ^ 
Placement 


Dlviaion for 
Youth 


2.715 


$312,000 


Perkins Funds 


Youth in DFY 
cotmaunity access 
facilltlca and in 
transition from 
facility to 
community life 


DFY Maintenance 
Team Frograois 


State 

Legislat ion 

Appropriation 


OJT» Counsel ing» 
Family Planning! 
Life Skills 


DFY Youth 


50 


$229,000 


State 


Cllenta In DFY 

community 
access 

facilities on 
after case 
status 



Source: New York State Job Training Parloershlp Council* 
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In sum* many programs administered by state agencies provide emplo3r&ent 
training and related services to disadvantaged groups, including LEP adults and 
out'of-scbool youth* Without adequate data, however, it is not possible to 
assess at the state level the extent to vhich the needs of the LEP population 
are being met. 

Policy and services for LEP adults in a metropolitan area (New York City) and a 
small city (Amsterdam) are discussed in the next sections of this case study. 
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IV. NEW YORK CITY 



According to the 1980 Census, the total population of New York City, was 
7,071,639 (40X of the state total). 

1* The LEP Population 

There Is little reliable data on the current LEP adult population in Mew York 
City. The most available and extensive population data for the City are still 
taken from the 1980 Census (see Table 11). Although these data reveal a large 
language minority population, most of the respondents to this study assume that 
the size of the LEP population is greater in 1988 because of extensive 
immigration during the 1980s. 



TABLE 11 

1980 CENSUS DATA FOR METROPOLITAN NEW YORK CITY 



Total population 


7,071,639 


Percentage who speak a language other than 




English at home (5 years and over) 


35.5 


Percentage foreign brm 


23.6 


Percentage naturalised citizens 


12.3 


Percentage not citizens 


11.3 


Percentage Spanish origin 


19.9 


Percentage Puerto Rlcan origin 


12.1 


Percentage Asian origin 


3.4 


Percentage who speak Spanish at home 


18.2 


Percentage who speak European languages at home 


8.7 


Percentage who speak Chinese at home 


1.6 



Spanish is spoken at home by over one million people, or 18. 2Z of the City's 
population, according to the Census. The Spanish origin population 

represents 202 of the population, with Puerto Ricans accounting for about blX 
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of that total. Respondents report that Spanish Is the native language for 
ahout 751 of LEP students in the City's schools. This Is supported by a 
monitoring report titled "Services to Limited English Proficient Students in 
the New York City Public Schools" from the Educational Priorities Panel and 
conducted by Interface, August, 1987. 

Education, training, and social service programs are being called on to serve 
LEP adults from many different language groups. One agency reported that there 
are at least 60 languages being spoken, and representatives of the Board of 
Education suggest that there are 90 different "first languages" spoken within 
the LEP population. While there is some debate over the number of different 
languages, there Is no disagreement about the increasing need for vocational 
training services for the LEP population In the City. Increasing numbers of 
refugees, entrants, immigrants and others are coming to the City from Southeast 
Asia, the Middle East, Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union, etc. According to 
several respondents, planning and developing programs for the Spanish-speaking 
LEP population is the easy part of the process of providing vocational services 
to the LEP population In New York City. Developing Instructional models for 
the wide mix of language groups is one matter, but except for Spanish and 
Chinese, finding bilingual staff In the wide range of language groups who are 
qualified to offer training in a specific skill area is even more difficult, if 
not impossible. 

B. The Economy 

In 1987, the overall unemployment rate in the State of New York fell to a new 
low of 4.9X. Although 105,000 new Jobs were added in New York City during that 
year, the unemployment rate in the City was 5.8Z, This was the lowest rate 
since 1970, but was higher than the average for the State. This low 
unemployment rate, however, disguises the conditions of at-risk youth in the 
City. During 1986, when the overall rate for the City was nearlng 6Z, the 
unemployment rate for teenagers in the labor force was nearer 20% overall. In 
some sections of the City, e.g.. South Bronx, nearly 70Z of teenage or at-risk 
youth were unemployed. 
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According to the 1980 Census » the median household Income In the City was 
almost 20% lower than the State median (il3,854 for the City and il6,647 for 
the State). Further, the median household income for the Spanish origin 
population of the city was approximately 30% less than the median household 
Income for the total population of the City. There Is also an ever Increasing 
proportion of single-parent families residing In the City. The New York City 
Department of Employment reports that over half of all female-headed households 
In the State reside In New York City Itself. A large proportion of these are 
Hispanic. As shown in 1980 Census (see Table 12), 38.21 of Spanish households 
had a female head of household with no husband present, compared to 25. 8X of 
the total population. 

TABLE 12 

SELECTED SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHAHACTERISTICS OP THE SPANISH 
ORIGIN AND TOTAL POPOLATION OF NEW YORK CITY: 1980 CENSUS 



Characteristics 



Number 

Median household income in 1979 

Median family income in 1979 

Percentage families below poverty 

Percentage high school graduates 

Percentage unemployed 

Percentage in manufacturing 

Percentage in retail 

Percentage in professional and 
related services 

Percentage ages 16-19 not enrolled 
in school, not H.S. graduate 

Percentage persons under 18 
living with both parents 

Female head of Household with 
no husband present 



Spanish Origin 
Population 

1.406,389 

9,676 

10.415 

34.5 

39.5 

10.9 

30.1 

14.4 



16.1 
NA 
48.1 
38.2 



1 . \ - 



Total 
Population 

7,071,639 

13,854 

16,818 

17.2 

60.2 

7.7 

17.4 

13.3 

23.1 

15.6 

59.5 

25.8 
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These data give a less than positive overview of the ecoaomlc forces affecting 
the system of service providers of vocational education, training, and support 
aervices for the LIZF adult population In the City. One respondent, who is the 
chief administrator of one of the City*s key agencies In this system, describes 
New York City as a "city-at-risk,** a City with a crumbling Infrastructure, ever 
decreasing resources to serve an ever Increasing LEP population In need of 
empl03rment related services. Although Hispanlcs are over-represented In this 
poptilatlon needing services, they are under-represented in those receiving 
services. Other agencies report language groups other than Hispanlcs who are 
even harder to reach, e.g., Iranians, Russians, and Cambodians. Many of these 
language groups settle In Isolated areas. Some of the agency staff interviewed 
see these small closed langtiage-based communities as isolated and the most 
difficult to reach. Others, however, expressed greater concern about the 
extremely high number of teen parents, high school dropouts and the 16-24 year 
old Hispanic females with no support, skills or possibilities for employment. 
It was reported that over one-third of all AFDC and related clients need ESL 
training. 

The crowded and dense urban environment of the City makes access to services 
extremely difficult for some groups that tend to live in isolated neighborhoods. 
According to several respondents, groups who have been in the U.S. for several 
years or longer have tended to lose their own native language competencies, if 
they had any native language skills when they arrived In the U.S., and have not 
developed corresponding English language skills. These program administrators 
indicate that LEP adults need to be recruited into programs within the first 
six months in the U.S. in order for them to be reached before this cycle begins. 

C. Organizations Providing Services 

There are six major providers of vocational traloini and employment related 
services In New York City. These are: 

• New York City Board of Education; 

• New York City Department of Employment; 

• New York Department of Human Resources; 

• City University of New York; 
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• Commualty-baBed organisations, private, non-profit and 

religious groups; and 

• Proprietary schools. 

In a city o£ the size and complexity of New Tork City, it seetns somewhat 
unusual to describe these organizations as operating at the "local level." 
Even so, from a funding, resource flow, and delivery perspective, these 
organizations are functioning at such a level. There are an estimated 750 
local public, ihools, CBOs, churches, proprietary schools, community colleges, 
employment assessment and placement centers, and libraries delivering 
vocational training and employment services for and/or through the sponsorship 
of the abave six organizational entities. Albeit indirect, all of these 
organizatious deliver some services to the L£F adult population. Some of the 
CBOs and non-profit programs are totally dedicated to serving LE? adults. The 
first four major organizations in this list, of course, have a broad public 
mission of serving a diverse and comprehensive segment of the population. 

1. The Board of Education 

The Board of Education receives over il5 million in Carl Perkins funds 
annually from the State Education Department. According to budget records 
in the Office of Occupational Education, 30Z of these funds are designated 
to serve the disadvantaged, instead of the normal 22X set-aside. The 
additional 8Z is taken from Part B funds. This office allocates about 42X 
of the disadvantaged funds to serve LEP students in "specific and visible 
ways." Most of these funds go to the High School Division, with about lOZ 
of the 42Z going to serve LEP adults. 

The Board of Education also receives fimds from city tax levy, JTPA, and 
other federal programs serving the disadvantaged. The Board's Adult 
Education Program, for example, receives funding from the Federal Adult 
Education Act, 81 JTPA set aside, state-supported Employment Preparation 
Education CEPE), Mayor's Literacy Initiative, Mutual Assistance Corporation 
or "Big Mac" funds, State Economic Development funds. Refugee Assistance 
Program, and private fxmds from industry and unions for specialized 
training. 
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The Adult EducaCloti Program, offers comprehensive services to LEP adults 
Including basic literacy for non-English speakers, ABE, ESL, occupational 
preparation and counseling, and life survival skills training. The program 
serves over 100,000 ESL students per year. Although the exact number of LEP 
adults In this program Is not known, the number on the waiting lists for ESL 
classes Is used as an Indicator of the need for services for the LEP 
population. With an active waiting list of over 7,000 LEP adults for ESL 
classes alone, respondents estimate that even if all of their resources were 
applied to ESL and related occupational training, there would still be a 
waiting list for services to adults with limited-English backgrounds. 

ESL classes are offered at 300 different sites throughout the City. In 
addition, four comprehensive adult learning centers in Brooklyn, Harlem, 
Queens and Crown Heights provide special occupational training for LEP 
adults In clerical, data entry, air conditioning, and auto mechanics. The 
administrator of this program says that data entry is one of the most 
popular and effective occupational programs for LEP adults offered by the 
Board of Education. Respondents Indicate that little advertising is 
necessary for these programs given the scope of the current waiting 3lst3. 

Most recruiting for occupational programs is done at ABE and ESL classes. 
LEP adults with only basic ESL training have difficulty qualifying for many 
occupational training programs, including JTPA. The eligibility criteria 
for JTPA include testing &c the 8th grade level on most placement tests. 
Training programs in which LEP adults with some ESL training might have 
traditionally been accepted no longer accept them. For example, the Board 
of Education's Licensed Practical Murse program receives over 3,000 
applications for only 140 slots ac just two of its adult learning centers. 
Thus, the bulk of the Board's services for LEP adults is related to literacy 
rather than occupational training. 

2. The Mayor's Department of Employment (DOE) 

DOE receives about iBO million in JTPA funds from che 782 set aside. A PIC 
that functions as an oversite board for this department also has a small 
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staff and serves as out of the JTPA contractors, receiving about 13Z of the 
782 funds. Since the NY State Education Department distributes 8Z sTTPA 
funds to the SDAs for local'level programs « this department receives 8Z 
funds for "school-to-work" transition and for basic skills. As a goal, the 
DOE seeks to serve the disadvantaged instead of the unemployed through its 
JTPA program. The DOE is attempting to target its services and efforts 
toward the poorest of the "greatest-ln-need." 

LSP a'^.ults are reached first through the TAP Centers located throughout the 
City's five boroughs. The Department of Employment allocates over i$ 
million of its JTPA program funds to serve approximately 35,000 clients per 
year In its TAP Centers. TAP services include recruitment, assessment, 
counseling. Job preparation and rl^cement. LZF adults also receive basic 
skills training, ESL, and remedial services through the JTPA 8Z fuitds 
distriouted by the DOE to 13 city-wide providers including four community 
colleges, the Board of Education, nine CBOs, and one church. The DOE does 
not have reliable data on the number of LEP adults served in the TAP 
Centers. All services at the TAP Centers other than actual skill training 
are provided in a variety of native languages other than English. 

In addition to the TAP services, the DOE provides vocational services to the 
homeless, AFDC mothers, drug addicted veterans, inmates In city correctional 
Institutions, youth offenders on probation, and youth who have "aged-out" of 
foster care. Over 21,000 older youths who are too old for foster care are 
in need of vocational and work experience services. A fair percentage of 
these youth are LEP. The exact number is not known, however. 

3, The Department of Human Resources (DHR) 

DHR is the prlKary social services agency for the City. This agency 
receives fund.'.ng from the State Work Incentive Program (WIN) jointly 
sponsored by the NY Department of Social Services and the Department of 
Labor. Under this joint arrangement, the DHR operates several special 
programs aimed at reducing protracted welfare dependency and at assisting 
AFDC clients In achieving self-sufficiency. The Office of Employment 
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Programs also administers a clty-wlde "workfare" program that provides 
vocational education, training, job search and related support services for 
AFDC clients. The workfare program maintains a referral network of over 600 
tra'.nlng programs In the City to which AFDC clients are referred for 
assessment, counseling, training and placement. 

The City Workfare Program serves over 100,000 adults who are on public 
assistance. A variety of types of employment related services are provided. 
Including : 

• work experience programs; 

• skill or occupational training; 

• job search; 

• work assignments; and 

• Job placement. 

It was estimated that over one-third of participants In the Workfare Program 
need ESL training; most are Hispanic. Even so, these individuals are not 
identified as LEP or as needing ESL. The program does serve some clients 
who speak no English by assigning them to work experience crews. 

One of the most significant feat,'r*8 of the DHR program is its referral 
network of local neighborhood training programs. The Central Training Unit 
in the Office of Employment Services maintains a computer-generated master 
list of over 600 providers. A Central Training Unit staff of four maintains, 
updates, and distributes extensive information to all local DHR offices. A 
provider profile Includes such Information as agency name, address, 
telephone number, primary contact person, location of training si tee, entry 
restrictions, description of services, entry criteria, training cycles and 
schedules, documentation required, and travel directions. Highlights of 
referrals by month are also circulated to various key offices. Other 
monitoring and evaluation activities are carried out on a periodic basis. 
This provides for considerable networking and coordination at the local 
borough level. 
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4, The City University of Ncv York (CONY) 

CONY la the primary recipient of the Mayor's New York City Literacy 
Initiative funds In the amount of ^3.5 nllllon. Through a competitive RFP 
process, CUNY distributes these funds to 14 of the 17 Institutions of higher 
education (IHEs) In the City. A little more than half of these fends aie 
devoted to tSZ services. There are six community colleges operated under 
the auspices of CONY. A University Plan for using Perkins funds is 
developed by the Office of the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs. 
Houever, each IHS In the CUNY system receives Carl Perkins funds directly by 
formula from the New York State Office of Postsecondary Program Support. 
Several of the community colleges receive financial support for vocational 
services for out-of*school youth from State categorical funding for youth. 
Individual campuses support vocational services for the USF poptilatlon 
through a variety of other City, State, and Federal funding sources, 
including the JTPA and State Refugee Assistance Program. 

Coonunlty colleges operated under the general administration of CUNY offer 
extensive vocational training and ESL programs in six different sires around 
the City including the Boroughs for Manhattan Community College, Bronx 
Community College, Eugenio Maria de Rostos Community College (Bronx), 
Fiorello H. Laguardla Community College (Queens), Klngsborough Commutiity 
College (Brooklyn), and Queensborough Community College (Queens). Using 
Carl Perkins funds, the community colleges provide non-credit and regular 
credit courses for LEP adults. Tutoring for individualized problems, ESL 
labs for self spaced instruction, support services, and langxiage arts 
workshops are available for LEP adults who enroll in credit courses and who 
need ESL training. 

5. Community-Based Organizations 

There are also hundreds of community-based, non-profit, and religious 
organizations that provide vocational training and related services 
throughout the five boroughs of the City. Most of these organizations 
receive funding from one of the programs described above. These borough 
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level providers are also supported by various federal discretionary programs 
as veil as private funds frooi foundations and Individual donors* Many 0.1: 
these have been established as refugee r'isettlement agencies supporting the 
location and transition of refugees and Immigrants to this country. 

Many borough-level organizations direct all of their efforts toward serving 
the LEP adult population, for example the New York Association for New 
Americans (NIANA). This Is a non-profit private agency created to support 
the settlement, transition and self-sufficiency of refugees. NIANA has a 
Federal grant from th« Bilingual Vocational Education Program In the U.S. 
Department of Education to provide training In three occupational areas: 
data entry, furniture finishing and architectural drafting. As shown In 
Table 13, each of these skill areas Is matched with a specific language 
group and uses a particular Instructional model. 



TABLE 13 
OVEaVIEW OP NIANA* s BVT PROGRAM 



Language 
Group 

Cambodian 



Iranian 



Occupational 
Skill Ar?a 

Furniture 
Reflnlshlng 

Data Entry 



Instructional 
Approach Used 

Occupational Instruc- 
tion In English 

Occupational Instruc- 
tion In English; and 
EEL 



Bilingual 
Staff 

Bilingual 
Aide 

Farsl Aide 
In Data 
Entry and 
ESL class 



Russian 



Drafting 



Occupational Instruc- 
tion in Russian, and 
ESL 



No aide 
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Pour primary criteria are used to select the approaches used. They are: 

• extent of technical terminology required on the job; 

• English language skills of the participants; 

• deoiands of the work situation; and 

• literacy in the native language. 

6» Proprietary Schools 

The final type of organization, proprietary schools, consists of a wide 
range of private nondegree-grantlng trade, technical, business and 
correspondence schools. Many of these are licensed by the State Education 
Department and perform training under contract for JTPA, Refugee Assistance 
Program and other public funding sources. These schools normally charge 
fees and tuition. Many of them are eligible for Pell Grants and other 
Individual student tuition assistance and Federal loan programs. 

D. Planning and Coordination 

Based on Interviews and reviews of various program documents, there is little 
evidence of official or formal coordination of vocational services for LEP 
sdults at the Clty-wlde level. One key respondent Indicated that coordination 
at the program administration level Is very poor in general and almost 
nonexistent In addressing services for LEP adults. A number of respondents 
stressed the Importance of integrating services at the service delivery level, 
and described Informal planning meetings held between different agencies as 
required by cross-funding or other Jointly funded special projects. For 
example, the Board of Education receives 8X JTPA funding from the New York City 
SDA (administered by the DOE). These two meet periodically to discuss funding, 
reporting, and other program issues. 

The Department of Human Resources Workfare Program, in developing and 
aalncalnlng its training program referral system works with a variety of local 
schools as well as the Board's Adiilt Education Program, In referring clients 
to the wide range of community-based and non-profit training programs, there is 
considerable interaction at the service delivery level between DHR Workfare 
Program staff and these training programs. Although it Is clear that these 
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referral* facilitate liakagea and coordination between service provider staff 
froa several different agencies, it is not dear whether and how agency program 
planning and policy decisions are informed by these activities. 

All respondents expressed great concern that the training needs of out-of-school 
youth and disadvantaged adults in general far exceed the extremely limited 
vocational training resources for meeting these needs. Several respondents 
indicated, however, that there would be no shortage of training programs ready 
and willing to meet these needs in general and to serve the IZP adult 
population in particular. If fuw' ng were available. Several key respondents 
said that with so many different organliationa working to serve the same 
population and with limited resources to do so, program coordination and 
evaluation across agencies is imperative. One Board of Education administrator 
Indicated this would prevent unnecessary duplication of the same services 
funded by different agencies. This respondent described the JTPA SX program as 
one of those duplications. This program funds 15 local providers in the City 
for ichool to work trani-ltlon and basic skills training activities. According 
to tils respondent, these services replicate existing activities funded by the 
sex feiulty part of Perkins Act (a small program), and the ABE program funded by 
the Adult Education Act. It is Important to note, however, that the 8X JTPA 
set-aside is Instrumental in creating the need and opportunity for coordination 
between the Ward of Education, community colleges, several CBOs and the DC?. 

E. Additional Servlv'e Needs 

According to almost all respondents, the "poorest in greatest need of 
vocational training and employment services" are not being served by the 
vocational programs in the City. There seems to be total agreement that a 
great number of LEP adults unable to speak English at all and unable to read or 
write above the third or fourth grade level are not being served. Moreover, 
all respondents expressed concern about the lack of services for the City's 
youth, especially those who live In Isolation in the pooreflt neighborhoods in 
the City. 
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It ms also Indicated that whereas greater "eatrepreneurlal zeal" in needed on 
the part of many public supported providers, the opposite Is true for many of 
the proprietary schools. These private for-profit schools encourage adults to 
obtain Pell grants and other loans without providing the necessary support to 
ensure that these students reaaln In the program long enough to get the skills 
needed to earn the money to repay these loans. There Is a major gap In 
financial and career counseling for LEF adults, especially for refugees and 
immigrants. Greater efforts need to be made In recruiting those who are 
traditionally defined as the "Tiard to serve." There Is complete agreement that 
the overall economy and labor market of New York City depend on these sources 
of labor. 
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V. AMSTERDAM. NEf7 YORK 



Aaaterddn Is located In Montgomery County on the Mohawk River In the foothills 
of the Adirondack Mountains. It is primarily a manufacturing town set in a rural 
county approximately 33 miles northwest of Albany. 

A. Tha LEP Population 

According to the 1980 Census « the population of Amsterdam wad 21,872. As shown 
in Table 14, a significant percentage of residents speak a language other than 
English at home (22.3X). Almost 8X of Amsterdam's population Is foreign bom. 
The largest percentages of these individuals are from Poland and Italy. Over 
six percent of Amsterdam's population is Hispanic, 65X of whom are Pivrto 
Rlcan. Other Hispanics are primarily from Central America. 



TABLE 14 

SELECTED POPULATION DATA FOR AMSTERDAM, NEW TORK 

1980 CENSUS 

Total Population 
Percentage Who Speak a Language 

Other than English at Home 
Percentage Foreign Bom 
Percentage Who Speak Polish at Home 
Percentage Who Speak Italian at Home 
Percentage Who Speak Spanish at Home 



21,872 

22.3 
7.9 
8.5 

5.0 
5.9 



The mopt recent Immigrants from Poland, Italy, and Central American are fairly 
well educated and skilled. Many are underemployed because of their limited 
English proficiency and inability to get credentialed in their own fields. The 
Puerto Rlcan-^, on the other hand, move freely between Puerto Rico and the 
mainland. They tend to be less educated and skilled. 

Compared to the total population of Amsterdam, the Hispanics do less well 
economically. Table 15 provides selected data on the Spanish origin population 
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coapared to the total population of Amsterdam- The data Indicate that 
Hispanlcs have lower Incomes and lower levels of education. They also have 
higher percentages of persons living below poverty and higher rates of 
unemployment. Hispanic families are somewhat larger and have lower percentages 
of persons under age 18 living with both parents. They are also much more 
likely to be employed in manufacturing and less likely to work in retail trades 
or professional and related services, compared to the total population of 
Amsterdam. 



TABLE 15 

SKLECTED SOCIAL AMD ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SPANISH 
ORIGIN AMD TOTAL POPULATIONS OF AMSTERDAM: 1980 CENSUS 

Spanish Origin Total 

Characteristics Population Population 

Number 1.366 21.872 

Median household income in 1979 il0,368 U2,5U 

Median family Income in 1979 il4,8A4 516,867 

Percentage below poverty 26.6 8.2 

Percentage high school graduates 37.5 58.0 

Percentage unemployed 9.2 7.2 

Percentage in manufacturing 60.1 36.7 

Percentage in retail 8.9 13.4 
Percentage In professional and 

related services 9.0 19.9 
Percentage persons under 18 

living with both parents 61.7 73.2 

Mean nximber of children ever bom 1.4 1.1 



B. The Economy 

Amsterdam is doing about as well economically as the State of New York as a 
whole. The median income in Amsterdam is lower than It is for the State, but 
so is the cost of living. The unemployment rate in 1980 was about 7Z for both 
Amsterdam and the State, but the State has a higher poverty rate (10.82) than 
Amsterdam (8.2%). 
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The BAjor problem in Afflsterdam is that the eeoaomy Is la a period of 
transition. Xa this respect, the town is a mlcrocoam of tiany areas In the 
country that relied heavily on production type manufacturltsg in the past that 
it now being done overseas. For many years, Amsterdam was the carpet 
■anufacturiag capital of the region. This and similar industries required 
large, unskilled, low paid labor forces. More recently, a large toy 
aanufaeturer hired about 5,000 workers, but has '•educed its workforce to about 
1,500 and may cloae. 

these industries drew large numbers of xmskllled workers, many from Puerto 
Rico, because people were assured jobs that required little or no training. 
They csuld move freely in and out of employment and back and fort'a between 
Puerto Rico or other areas and Amsterdam, almost at will. This back and forth 
actgration tended to reinforce their use of Spanish and reduce their commitment 
to employment training. 

Moat of the factories that engaged in production manufacturing have closed, 
leaving large, antiquated, and rusting facilities. New industry has moved in. 
But these new industries typically require smaller facilities, employ about 100 
to 200 workers, on average, and depend on a more skilled labor force. 

The result of this transition is that jobs are dcarce and those that are 
available require a better educated, more skilled, and more stable labor 
force. Many of the unemployed, unskilled workers that were caught up In the 
transition remain in the community and receive public assistance. The State of 
New York is more generous than most states in this regard and has no residency 
requirements. 

The limited K^agllsh proficient persons most in need of employment training are 
the unskilled. They require long term, multiple services, including basic 
skills tralnlag* if they are to move Into these higher skilled jobs. Some may 
have to* relocate because of the limited number of jobs In the community. 



Montgomery County and the City of Amsterdam are relatively conservative both 
politically and socially. There is some mild concern about the limited English 
speaking population in need of employment training, but the scarcity of jobs is 
the primary concern. 20 
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C« OrgaalMtioat Prorldlng Services 



The following organizatloua provide employment training and related services 
for adults and out-of-school youths in the community with funding from several 
sources: 

1, Fulton-Montgomery Connwnlty College 

The Community College has open enrollment and offers a variety of two year 
degree and one year certificate programs. The college is reimbursed by the 
State based on credit hours generated. Non-credit courses are offered 
through the college's continuing education program which currently only 
offers ESL and Project L.X.F.T. The EST, course teaches mostly English 
survival skills. Most of the 35 people currently enrolled are foreign 
students froa Malaysia. Project L.I.F.T. identifies, assesses, and refers 
displaced homemakers for career re-entry. Some of the clients are 
Hispanic. ESL and bilingual training are available. A few of the Hispanic 
women from Project L.I.F.T. have gote on to the community college credit 
programs . 

About 40Z of the community college funds ara obtained from the State. 
Another 32Z is received from tuition fees. This current fiscal year, the 
college received about J25,000 in Perkins money which supports a small 
continuing education program. 



2. Liberty EnterprJciCS 

This CBO provides vocational training for the handicapped, which includes 
the physically handicapped, mentally retarded, and persons with learning 
disabilities. Most funding Is obtained from the State Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. The organization serves a five county area and provides 
services at several locations in the community. For example, they are 
currently working with 20 famlliea which have a disabled member and are 
operating a residential program for the disabled. Most of these people have 
limited mobility. There are about a dozen Hispanics enrolled in the 
program. The organization also has a Spanish speaking case worker who works 
in the community with the families, 
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In addition, Liberty Enterprises operates a sheltered work shop for Hispanic 
UEP persons that Is funded by JTPA. Work experience Is pro*'lded while the 
clients are e'^.rolled In ESL. Many of these clients are from Puerto Rico and 
have no laarketable skills. The training Includes assessment of work skills 
with benchmarks built Into the assessment process. 



3. The Private Industry Council 



The PIC Is tl/* major JTPA funded organization for Fulton, Montgomery^ and 
Schohalre counties. It primarily provid^^s on-the-Job-tralnlng (OJT) In 
businesses within the counties the PIC serves. The rationale for this 
approach Is that each business only has one or two Job openings, and 
training must be specific to the Job. The PIC also funds an evening ESL 
program given by the Catholic Apoatolate In the community. This program Is 
designed to teach survival and employment specific skills such as how to 
complete a Job application. 

The PIC has one Hispanic outreach worker who does outreach and Intake, and 
six marketeers who develop Jobs for clients. During a specified training 
period the employer Is reimbursed for half the cost of training. The 
outreach workers work closely with the marketeers. Several Hlspanlcs have 
participated In this OJT program. 

4. Greater Amsterdam School District 



The School District receives federal adult education and Perkins ftmds. In 
1988-89, they will get i68,683 In Perkins funds as follows: disadvantaged 
iA,961; handicapped 43,478; adult 418,497; Part B 421,807; single parent 
4l4,000; ard sex equity 43,940. Tb.e single parent and sex equity funds will 
go to the area's vocational technical center. The adult education program 
provides ESL, ABE, GED, and some office occupat^.ons traixilng such as word 
processing and computer training. 

Hamllton-Fulton-Montgomery BOCES Vocational Technical C ater is primarily a 
secondary school that serves Hamilton, Pulton, and Montgomery Counties. A 
variety of vocational programs are offered, some of which are available to 
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adults. Moat funds are obtained from the participating counties. The 
Center uses ?erklns adult, single parent » and sex equity funds to serve 
adults and cut-of -school youth fron Amsterdoa. 

5. The Department of Social Service s 

This agency administers the AFT^C funds and other welfare funds for 
Montgomery and surrounding counties* It contracts with other agencies for 
employment training and related services* Many of the AFDC recipients are 
Hispanic and some are limited English proficient* The Employment Division 
of Social Services subsidises and/or refers eligible AFDC recipients for 
employment, education, fod training to the PIC and the Department of Labor. 
Social Services also administers the Temporary Employment Assistance Progrsm 
(TEA?), which Is a grant diversion program* This Is similar to OJT In that 
training Is provided for a specified period of time, such as 3 months* In 
this program, a trainee's wages are subsidized by a grant to the employer 
who also receives a tax credit* The employer pays the difference between 
the Job wage and the subsidy to the trainee. 

In addition, Social S<^rvlces refers AFDC recipients to the PIC for business 
school training that Is provided In Albany. This school also offers ABE, 
ESL, and GED. Social Services pays for their transportation. 

6. New York State Department of Labor 

The local branch of DOL provides general employment services. An outreach 
worker from the Catholic Apostolate works one day per week with the Hispanic 
clientele, and the agency Is In the process of hiring a Spanish speaking 
supervisor. The primary source of funding for this agency Is the New York 
State Department of Labor. 

7. Catholic Apostolate 

The Apostolate Is a CBO that provides ESL, oui.ra&ch, and referral services 
for the Hispanic population In Amsterdam. The organization receives some 
JTPA funds. 
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8. Centro Clvlco 

This volunteer organization provides advocacy for the Hispanic population in 
Afflsterdara. However, it is short staffed and running out of funds. 

D. Planning and Coordination 

There appears to be two segments In the coinmunlty that plan and coordinate 
services with each other. One segment consists of the Department of Labor, 
which Includes JTFA and Bsployment Services, and the Department of Social 
Services. They are essentially tied to each other because of the work rule 
requlments In the AFDC legislation. The other segment consists of the 
educational coofmnity which Includes the school district, the BOCES, and the 
comaunlty college. There is some coordination among the educational providers, 
but there is little. If any, coordination between the two segments. In fact, 
the PIC gives the 8Z JTFA funds that are usually used to coordinate with 
education to the Catholic Apostolate for ESL and outreach. Besides the OJT 
that the PIC provides, some job training services are purchased from business 
schools in Schenectady and Albany, by-passlng the local vocational training 
institutions. Neither the school district, the BOCES, nor the community 
college receive JTPA funds as they do In other communities. The major 
providers of employment training and related services for LEP adults in 
Amsterdam are the Social Services, Employment Services, and the PIC. The 
educational Institutions provide some services such as ESL, but offers little 
job training for LEP adults even though they have large vocational education 
facilities. 

Z« Additional Service Needs 

When respondents were asked about the additional need for services, the 
conversation always turned to the need for more Jobs. An additional concern 
was the transiency and lack of basic skills of the most needy limited Eagllsh 
proficient population. Several respondents stated that it is not only 
difficult to get this population into training programs, it is also difficult 
to get them to complete training and stay in a job. They have a high drop out 
rate from training programs and often leave their jobs without notice. 
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The skills and employnent behavior of the limited English proficient population 
served well In the production manufacturing Industries that used to be located 
In AaaterdaiB. However* the newer Industries require more coanaltisent and more 
training. There are many LEP adults In Amsterdam who are talcing advantage of 
the training and Jobs that are available t but there Is an underclass that Is 
developing as the labor Intensive manufacturing Industries that used to employ 
thousands of unskilled workers move overseas. 

It Is difficult to determine how much better coordination woald Improve 
services to the limited English proficient people In Amsterdam, or If It would 
be more cost-effective given the other problems. There Is currently no lead 
i^gency that provides employment training for limited English proficient adults 
and out-of-school youth. JTFA Is the major employment training program, but 
targets the economically disadvantaged, with limited English proficiency only a 
secondary Issue. The vocational education facilities In the school district, 
the BOGES, and the community college are under-utilized In terms of providing 
short term Job training for adults. However, there Is not much Incentive to 
provide these services when the Job opportunities are so limited. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR LEP ADULTS IN TEXAS 
I, INTRODUCTION 



Texas, the third most populous state In the country according to the 1980 CenSv*Ji, 
has one of the highest percentages (21.8Z) of people speaking a language other than 
English at home (see Table D* The perc^^ *^ge of the population over 18 who speak 
Spanish at home was 17. 5Z. Over one-fifth of the population was of Spanish origin, 
almost all of these Mexican. Some argue that theue percentages from the 1980 
Census should have been higher due to an undercount of minority utembers of the 
population. Whether the reported figures are accurate or not, continued 
immigration into Texas from Mexico in the 1980s resulted in more and more people 
who are limited in their English language proficiency. 



TABLE 1 

SELECTED POPTLATION DATA FOR TEXAS: 1980 CENSUS 



Total Populatioa 14,229,191 

Percentage who speak a language other 

than English at home 21.8 

Percentage foreign bom 6.0 

Percentage naturalized citizens 2.3 

Percentage not citizens 3.7 

Percentage Spanish origin 21.0 

Percentage Mexican origin 19.3 

Percentage (over 18) who apeak 

Spanish at home 17.5 
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According to the 1980 Census, the econooic status of that segment of the population 
vhlch was of Spanish origin was below that of the overall Texas population. As 
shown In Table 2, the median household and family Incomes In 1979 for the Spanish 
origin population was lower than those for the total population. The percentages 
of families and persons below the poverty level was higher for the Spanish origin 
population than for tne total population. Further, a much smaller percentage of 
the Spanish origin population over 25 were high school graduates as compared to the 
general population. This may account for some of the differences In the economic 
Indicators, but It also shows that prospects for Improvement In the future are less 
likely than for the general population. 


TABLE 2 






SELECTED SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SPANISH ORIGIN 


AND TOTAL POPULATIONS IN TEXAS 




1980 CENSUS 








Spanish Origin Total 




Population 


Population 


Number 


2,982,583 


14,229,191 


Percentage of total population 


21.0 


100.0 


Median age (years) 


22.1 


28.2 


Median household income in 1979 


<12,312 


il6,708 


Median family income In 1979 


il3,293 


il9,618 


Percentage of families below poverty 


2A.7 


11.1 


Percentage of persons below poverty 


28.0 


14.7 


Percentage of ages 25 and over who are high 






school graduates 


35.5 


62.6 


Percentage of ages 16-64 with a work disability 


6.4 


7.6 


Percentage of persons under 18 living with 






both parents 


78.0 


77.9 


Mean number of children ever bom 


1.75 


1.40 


Percentage female households, no husband * j 


9.9 


7.6 


present, with children under 18 years 
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Since 990, the econony of Texas has declined as a result of the decrease In 
vorldirldft oil prices. Table 3 provides 1997 data from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics which shows an overall unemployment rate of 3.4%, and 11. 3Z for the 
Spanish origin population. That portion of the Spanish origin population which Is 
limited English proficient Is likely to have an even higher unemployment rate, 
especially the recent Immigrants from Mexico. These figures argue for the need for 
vocational training and other employment related services for the LEP population in 
Texas. 



TABLE 3 

SELECTED EMFLOtMENT DATA FOR THE STATE OF TEXAS 
BT RACE AHD SPANISH ORIGIN: 1987 ANNUAL AVERAGES 

(in thousands) 



Civilian Labor Force 



Unemployment 



Race /Ethnicity 


Noninati- 

tutlonal 

Population* 


Number 


Perceutage 
of 

Population 


Number 


Percentage 
of 

Population 


Number 


Rate 


Total 


12,024 


3 ,265 


63.7 


7,567 


62.9 


697 


3.4 


White 


10,405 


7 ,130 


GB .5 


6,600 


63.4 


529 


7.4 


Black 


1.360 


953 


70.5 


3 06 


59.2 


152 


15.9 


Hispanic 


2,697 


1,7 69 


65.6 


1,569 


3B.2 


200 


U.3 



Source: BLS unpublished datae 
*16 years and above* 
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II. STATE POLICY R£GAB2)IN6 LEF ADOLTS 



A master plan for vocational education was promulgated by the State Board of 
BduCAtloa in early 1937 . The plan sets forth Immediate and long-term objectives 
for vocational education and Includes provisions for delivering programs through 
public school districts and public post-secondary Institutions. At the 
post-secondary level, the plan is designed to meet the employment needs of the 
state for a skilled work force. The broad spectrum of student Interests, 
abilities, and needs are to be met, while fulfilling the short-range and long-range 
dem^ds of the public and private sectors. The plan calls for programs to be 
designed to meet the i^eeds of special populations such as handicapped, 
disadvantaged, and limited English proficient Individuals. LEF adults are included 
aa one of several groups requiring special services. No priority is glveu to them 
over any of the others. There Is no single mandated mod ' providing vocational 
training or other employment-related services to LEF adults. The state has left 
this to the discretion of local jurisdictions. Further, no leader or advocacy 
group at the state level has pushed for vocational services directly targeted at 
LEF adults. One of the goals of the master plan, however, Is "to develop the most 
effective and cost efficient system for utilization of English as a Second Language 
(ESL and VESL) within ongoing post-secondary technical and vocational programs, and 
short-term, intensive training courses." The target dates for this goal is 1937-91. 

Literacy instruction has b*ten targeted as a major priority for adults and 
out-of-school youth In Texas. This is due to an economy which is changing from one 
dominated by oil and agriculture to a workplace dominated by technology, and the 
fact that 36X of adults have not completed high '•hool. Although LEF adults will 
be Included in the push for a more literate population, they have not been cited as 
a special target group for these services. LEF adults are treated at the state 
level as one of many groups requiring special services, but no effort has been made 
to give them a higher priority than any of the others. The state has left it to 
local jurisdictions to determine their own funding and progranmlng priorities. 
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III. R.OLES OF STATE AGENCISS IN SERVING LBP ADULTS 

A* Higher Education Coordlnatlag Board 

The primary provider of vocational services to adults in Texas is the public 
community college and technical Institute system operated by the Higher 
Education Coordinating Board. This agency Is the recipient of Perkins funds 
for post -secondary programs. In Program Tear 1989, the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board will receive 352 of the Perkins disadvantaged funds* vhUe 
the Texas Education Agency, which administers secondary level programs, will 
receive 65Z of the funds. 

A total of 49 community colleges on 66 campuses, 4 campuses of the state 
technical Institute system, 3 campuses of the Lamar University System, and 3 
centers of the Texas Engineering Extension Service offer post-secondary degree 
and certificate vocational programs. These institutions receive state funding 
and federal Perkins funding to operate these programs. A total of 1,912 degree 
and certificate vocational programs were offered during the 198 5-1986 academic 
year. During this same year, approximately 2,500 adult courses were also 
offered to meet unique community and industry needs. Overall, skill training 
and retraining were provided to over 13 6,000 adults in approved degree and 
certificate programs, and over 215,000 students enrolled in short-term adult 
vocational classes. These figures were cited in the Biennial Evaluation of 
Vocational Education, published by the State Board of Education In January 1997 . 

Respondents at the Higher Education Coordinating Board and State Council on 
Vocational Education indicated that the LEP population is one of several groups 
in need of services. However, no data on the number of LZV adults In need of 
vocational services has been collected. Thus, the Board has not identified LEP 
adults as a priority target group and no policy has been formulated which 
provides a certain percentage of dollars to serving this particular 
population. The local colleges and institutions individually decide how to 
divide the Perkins disadvantaged set-aside funds. It was stated that local 
Jurlsdlcticns have differing needs depending on the makeup of the local 
population. It is therefore left up to each college and lAatltute to make 
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progranmlng decisions based on the population and economy of the area It 
serves. Data were not reported In the Biennial Evaluation Report concerning 
the number of disadvantaged ad^'olts being served, nor the number who were 
limited English proficient. However, respondents at the State Council on 
Vocational Education reported that 10,200 LEP adults were served at the 
post -secondary level during the 1935-96 school year, out of a total of 437,000 
individuals. It was stated that LEP adults are enrolled In ESL classes, 
oalnstreamed In regular vocational classes, and given extra help through 
classroom aides and tutors. 

B« Texas Department of Cosaeree 

Another agency Involved In the provision of vocational training and other 
employment-related services Is the Texas Department of Commerce which 
administers the JTFA program. Following the national Initiative, coordination 
and joint planning of programs funded by JTPA and the Perkins Act Is an 
Important state priority. However, no state-wide policy has been established 
to provide services sp<;clflcally for LEP adults, which are Just one of several 
gcoups In need of services* Further, no state-level model or approach to 
serving LEP adults has been adopted. This Is left up to the local service 
delivery areas. Individuals served by JTPA are not Identified as LEP. Rather, 
they are Identified as at-risk youth and adults In need of services. Further, 
no person or office at the Department of Commerce has responsibility for 
services to LEP adults. Therefore, there is no one to act as a catalyst to 
address their needs. < 

On the other hand, ESL Is a primary activity paid for by JTPA funds through 
contracts with community colleges and other organisations. ESL is provided to 
prepare individuals to enter malnstreair vocational programs. 

C. Texas Education Agency 

The Texas Education Agency (TEA) Is primarily responsible for education in 
grades K-12. As part of this responsibility, TEA administers adult basic and 
adult secondary education. These programs provide literacy, English language, 
and basic and secondary level academic skills for out-of-school youth and 
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adults ifbo have lesa than secondary level competencies. Althotigh not 
vocational In nature » these programs provide basic skills for employment and 
for becoming productive contributors to the eccnomy. In 19S6-37, over 204,000 
out'-of-achool youth and adults were enrolled. Hlspanlcs were the largest 
ethnic group served (51. 4Z)* A total of 66,443 individuals were Identified as 
limited English proficient upon entry. These individuals were enrolled in ESL 
«ad/or adult basic education (ABE) classes. Programming was the responsibility 
of the local school districts and adult education cooperatives. Funding for 
the programs are derived from the state and from the federal Adult Education 
Act. Amount of funding is based on student hours generated during the previous 
year and the number of eligible students based on the 193 0 Census. 

Although TEA is only responsible for secondary level vocational education (and 
not post-secondary training, which is the responsibility of the Higher 
Education Coordinating Board), some Perkins funds for adults is administered by 
the agency. These funds are for: 

• adult training and retraining; 

• apprenticeship training; 

• community-based orfsialxation/local education agency vocational education 
support programs; and 

• criminal offenders program. 

The Adult Training and Retraining Program is targeted at individuals who are 
above the compulsory school age and belong to one of several groups defined as 
In need of services by the Perkins Act. LEP adults are not specifically 
targeted, although they may be included in one of tho groups specified in the 
act. 

The Apprenticeship Training Program provides job-skill apprenticeship training 
to prepare individuals who have completed high school or obtained a GED 
certificate. The program emphasizes on-the-job training. Along with Perkins 
funds, JTPA and state general revenue funds nay be used by local education 
agencies for these programs. As with the above program, the state has not made 
LEP adults a priority target group of this program over other special needs 
groups • 
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Conmunlty-baaed organization/ local education agency vocational education 
support prograaL are for outreach programs to encourage youth to enter 
vocational programs; attltudinal and aotlvatlonal pre-vocatlonal training; 
pre-vocational education and basic skills development In cooperation with 
businesses; pre-vocational programs targeted to inner-city youth, non-English 
speaking youth, and youth of other urban and rural areas with a high density of 
poverty; needs assessment, guidance, and counseling to assist students with 
selection of vocational programs. 

The Criminal Offenders Programs provides vocational services to meet the 
special needs of individuals serving in correctional institutions. Local 
agencies apply for the programs and are funded based on these needs presented 
in their applications. Services are planned and implemented at the local 
agencies. 

Although some LEP adults and out -of school youth may be served by these 
programs administered by the Texas Education Agency, none of the four 
specifically targets this population. 

The next sections of this case study discuss services to LEP adults in two 
local jurisdictions: a large metropolitan area (Houston), and a smaller city 
(Lubbock). 
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IV. HOUSTON, TEXAS 



A« lEP Adult Population 

The City of Houstoa has a large population of people with language backgrounds 
other than English. Spanlsh-apeakers are by far the largest nou'Engllsh 
group. The latest 19B0 Census data on language-minorities are suinmarlzed in 
Table 4. The data show that 20Z of the population speak a language other than 
English at hone. Almost BZ of the population Is of Spanish origin, mostly 
Mexican. 

Most respondents believed that the census data underestimate the present 
language-minority population. According to respondents, there are many .*ecent 
Imlgrants In Houston. In addition, approximately 7 5,000 people In Houston 
applied for amnesty under the recent legislation; if a significant number of 
these Individual were not counted In the census, this could have considerably 
Influenced the reporta^d numbers- 

B« The Economy 

According to the 1930 census, the unemployment rate In Houston was 3.6Z 
overall, and 4.6Z for persons of Spanish origin. These figures were better 
than the statewide averages of 4.0Z overall and 6.4Z for persona of Spanish 
origin. 

Economic conditions in Houston have worsened dramatically in the past ten 
years. By 19B6, the Census Bureau's Current Population Survey estimates of 
unemployment In the Houston Metropolitan Statistical Area were 10. 9Z overall 
and 15. 4Z for persons of Spanish origin. These compared unfavorably with 
statewide averages of 3.4Z overall and 11. 3Z for persons of Spanish origin. 

Although respondents reported that they thought that the worst of the economic 
downturn was over in Houston, the economy is still in a precarious position. 
The city government is facing serious budget deficits, and Is In the process of 
making budget cuts which are producing political controversy. 
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TABLE A 

1930 CENSUS DAtAi HOUSTON, TEXAS 



Total population 


1,595,167 


Percentage 


who speak a language other than English at home 


19.9 


Percentage 


foreign bom 


93 


Percentage 


naturalized citizens 


2.9 


Percentage 


not citizens 


6.9 


Percentage 


Spanish origin 


17 .6 


Percentage 


Mexican origin 


15.5 


Percentage 


Puerto Rlcan origin 


0.1 


Percentage 


Cuban origin 


0.3 


Percentage 


other Spanish origin 


1.6 


Percentage 


Chinese 


0.6 


Percentage 


Vietnamese 


0.5 


Percentage 


Asian Indian 


0.4 


Percentage 


(13 and over) who speak Spanish at home 


14.6 



% 



within this context, respondents reported that local officials were aware of 
the need for additional vocational training for LEP and other adults, but that 
with budget constraints, no new local Initiatives were possible. Many 
respondents are looking for additional federal support to assist Houston In 
economic recovery. 

The language-minority population In Houston does not have a powerful voice In 
the affairs of the city. They are not well represented among elected 
officials, and Hispanic leaders feel that budget cuts have fallen particularly 
hard on Hispanic people. There is also some concern In the Hispanic community 
that non-Hlspanlc Immigrants (especially the Vietnamese) have had access to 
government assistance which has not been available to Hispanic people. To the 
extent that refugee programs have assisted Southeast Asian Immigrants, this 
perception Is at least partially based on fact. 
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C. OrgaalzAtloiifl ProYldliig Serrlees 



The major providers of vocational tralnlag services In Houston are the: 



• Houston Community College System (HCCS) through its thirty campuses and 
other facilities; 

• the 40 grantees of the Houston Job Training Partnership Council (HJTPC) 
(HCCS is one of these); 

• the five employment and training grantees of the Texas IXspartment of 
Human Services, ifhlch is funded through the federal Office of Refugee 
Resettlement (HCCS is also one of these) ; and 

• a broad range of proprietary schools. 
1. Houston Community College System (HCCS ) 

The recipients of Perkins money in Houston are the Houston School District 
and Houston Community College System, although only the community college 
provides vocational training programs for adults. HCCS will receive a total 
of 11,132,7 63 of Perkins funds In 19B3-1939. Of that amount, i75,764 has 
been formally allocated to LEP adults. That money will be used to provide 
translation and secretarial services to support the Bilingual Vocational 
Education Program, which Is a demonstration program funded by the Bilingual 
Vocational Training Office within the U.S. Department of Education. 

HCCS is the largest provider of ESL services for adults. It offers a 
college credit ESL sequence to approximately 1,000-1,300 students per year. 
It provides adult education levex ESL for approximately 10,000 students per 
year, and it includes ESL as part of a Refugee Assistance Program for 
approximately 1,900 students per year. There is also a community service 
program in which HCCS works with community centers in providing special ESL 
courses in community center facilities (approximately 600 students per year). 

These ESL programs differ in the extent to which they coordinate with 
vocational and other programs in HCCS. ESL offered as adult education or as 
part of the community service programs typically includes a unit on 
pre-vocatlonal English (job applications, job Interviews, etc.), and 
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teachers oftea interact with vocatloaal training staff to be able to explain 
what vocational training programs are available on specific campuses. The 
Refugee Assistance Program has the most detailed coordination i In that 
refugee vocational counselors meet frequently with persons in the vocational 
education departments » and often provide out-of-class English assistance for 
persons taking vocational classes. The college credit ESL sequence has the 
least tie to vocational training. 

HCCS offers a very broad range of vocational training opportunities in 
technical f business » and service occupation areas. With the exception of 
persons In the Bilingual Vocatloaal Training Program, the Refugee Assistance 
Program, and the HCCS JTPA program (all of which will be described in detail 
later In this section), it is assumed that persons talcing vocational courses 
are Eaglish-proficient. Although occasional courses are offered by 
bilingual instructors, there is no college-^de data on how many I£P adults 
are enrolled In vocational training courses, and how courses are being 
adapted to their needs. 

2. Job Training Partnership Council 

The Mayor's office is the JTPA grantee In Hduston, and it works In 
partnership with the Private Industry Council. However, almost all services 
(recruitment. Intake, training, etc.) are provided by a network of 
grantees. In 1937-1988, Houston received a total of approximately ^26 
million in JTPA funds, and arrved approximately 13,000 persona with those 
funds. Of the adults served, were Hispanic and 10 .7 Z were Asian. 

However, only 2.1Z of those served were classified as limited English 
proficient by HJTPC. An official at the mayor's office reported that this 
figure significantly underestimated the actual population because only those 
who could not communicate at all in English were classified as lEP. 

The JTPA program in Houston offers a broad range of services, including ESL, 
adult basic education, General Equivalency Diploma training, vocational 
classes, on-the-job training, and work experience activities. Individual 
contractors are given considerable flexibility in which services should be 
provided to which clients. Por example, the HCCS JTPA program includes 
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adult basic education, GZD training, ESL iastructlon, and vocational 
classes, k JTFA program offered by Houston International Onlveraity 
includes ESL instruction, GED traiiiing, vocational classes, and 
pre-^nployment skill training. In general, JTPA programs Include 
recruitment. Intake assessment, career counseling, child care, and Job 
placement, though the specific arrangeoents for these services vary among 
contractors . 



3. Texas Department of Human Services 

A major source of employment -related services for refugees is the Texas 
Department of Human Services through its local grantee system. In Texas, 
the first priority in terms of service provision is job placement 
assistance; the second priority is SSL instruction, with vocational training 
third* The Houston Community College System is the grantee for ESL and 
vocational training* Four other contractors provide job placement 
assistance* In Houston and its surroundary area, only of the money from 
the federal Office of Refugee Resettlement goes into vocational training; 
approximately BOS goes tor ESL. Approximately 450 clients have received 
vocational training services in the past year, and approximately 1900 have 
received ESL services. 



4* Proprietary Schools 



In addition to these providers, there are a large number of proprietary 
schools offering vocational training in Houston. No one vas willing to 
estimate the number of LEF adults receiving training from these 
organizations, however. 



D* Vocational Training Programs 



Most vocational training programs being offered in the City of Houston are 
taugiht completely in English. Therefore, LEF adults are frequently directed 
towards ESL programs offered by the Houston Community College System or other 
providers. A few vocational programs focus specifically on LEP adults. 
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Four auch programs are described below; (1) the HCCS Blllngx^al Vocational 
Education Program; (2) the HCCS Refugee Assistance Program; (3) the HCCS JTPA 
program; and (4) Houston Xntematlooal University's JTPA program. 

1. HCCS Bilingual Vocational Education Program 

This program Is funded by the federal Bilingual Vocational Training Program 
and is administered through the community college system. It also receives 
Indirect support through Title lit Part A Perkins funding, and receives some 
support from the state community college system. The enrollment at the 
beginning of the present term was 155 persons, all of whom were native 
Spanish speakers. 

The program offers vocational training In four areas: (1) refrigeration and 
air conditioning; (2) dlesel mechanics; (3) electricity and electrical 
repairs; and (4) cosmetology. The training Is provided in three 16--week 
terms, five days a week, and from 7:00 AM to 1:00 PM each day. There are 
three components to the training: (1) two hours per day of theory and 
classroom training related to the vocation, offered almost completely in 
Spanish; (2) two hours of laboratory experience in the vocational area. In 
which much Spanish Is used but there is pressure to use English; and (3) two 
hours of vocational ESL, In which English skills are taught as part of 
learning the English vocabulary of the vocational area. Each training group 
is split into three subgroups, which rotate separately through the three 
components. Thus, class size in any component is relatively small. The 
Instructors for the theory and laboratory components are bilingual 
native -Spanish speakers, while vocational ESL is offered by a mix of 
bilingual native-English and native-Spanish speakers. 

Recruitment for the program is through the Spanish media, through brochures, 
and through word-of -mouth. Intake includes testing in English skills (using 
the Basic English Skills Test), mechanical aptitude, and numerical skills. 
Applicants must have been residents of Houston for at least one year, and 
must be limited-English-prof Icient. Other teat scores are U8» i for 
instrxictlonal and not for selection purposes. 
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There Is a counselor vho Is responsible for recrultnent, vocational 
counseling* job developnent, and Job placement. Placement rates were as 
high as 39Z» but are nov down to ? It* Participants in the program have 
access to other support services oitr^'^A through HCCS (counseling, etc.), 
and are referred as appropriate t.n health and child care services. The 
cost per participant is approximately il,000. 

2. HCCS Refugee Assistance Program 

This is funded by the federal Office of Refugee Resettlement through 

th<£ Xftxas Department of Human Services, and is administered by the community 
college system. It served & total of approximately 2,200 LEF adults in the 
past year» the largest percent&ge of whom were from Vietnam (approximately 
65Z). There iiere also significant numbers, however, from Cambodia, Laos, 
Afghanistan, aid Ethiopia. 

The most rrequsnt instruction in the program is ESL, which is provided to 
approximately 1.900 ptirticlpants per year. Approximately 450 participants 
are enrolled in vocational training programs offered by HCCS. A small 
percentage of individuals take ESL and vocational training concurrently. 
The most popular vocational areas are auto mechanics, air conditioning, auto 
body, cosmetology, and office technology. Students are enrolled in regular 
vocational classes (i.e., classes offered completely in English), but if 
they are having language difficulties, they may receive tutoring or language 
assistance from the program. 

Recruitment for the program is through community outreach, radio, newspaper, 
and referrals. Intake Includes assessment of eligibility, English language 
testing, and the development of an employment plan- Career and Job 
counseling is providud, and referrals are made for child care and other 
social services. 

3. HCCS JTPA Program 

The community college system Is one of the JTPA grantees in Houston. It 
provides adult basic education (ABE), CED preparation, vocational programs, 
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and ESL instruction. Most of those who are LEP are first directed to ESL, 
and then as needed or appioprlate, they are provided ABE, GED, and 
vocational programs. There were 22 LEP adults enrolled in JTPA ESL programs 
at the time the case study data were collected. 

The program as designed for LEP adults includes 16 weeks of ESL instruction, 
S-10 weeks of ABE (if needed) 3 weeks of GED instruction (if needed), and 
16'32 weeks of vocational classes. Recruitment for the program is through 
radio and newspapers (including Spanish media). Intake includes eligibility 
assessment and basic skills assessment on the TABS; a detailed vocational 
assessment approach is planned for the future. 

Support services include a job developer and placement specialist, who can 
assist participants up to 30 days after the program is completed. Child 
care is provided through contracts with neighborhood centers, and 
partlci'' receive bus tokens to attend training. 

4. Houston International University JTPA Program 

Houston International University (HIU) is a private institution which has a 
special emphasis on serving the needs of Hispanic residents of Houston. HIU 
has a JTPA grant under which It serves aporoxlmately 200 people, of which 
■552 are estimated to be Hispanic and most f the remaining 152 are Black or 
Asian. Approximately 5(>-60X of participants are considered to be limited 
English proficient. 

HIU offers a vocational program In office skills that lncludt.s filing, 
bookkeeping, typing, telephone etiquette, and commercial Ea^llsh. 
Pre-employment skills (resumes, interviews, etc.) are also taught, and ESL 
and GED instruction are provided for those who need them. For those not 
requiring GED instruction, computer or word proctsslng classes are 
available. The program consists of four 12-week cycles, typically running 
from July 1 to June 30. Classes meet five days a week for 7-6 hours per 
day. The instruction Is in English, but all Instructors are bilingual and 
provide some support in Spanish. 
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Recruitment is through television, radio, and direct contacts In clinics, 
schools, churches, and homes. Intake Includes eligibility assessment, 
placement tests in English, math, and typing, and a voluntary questionnaire 
on personal background. Support services offered on-site Include career 
counseling, job development, job placement, and child care. Participants 
also receive bus tokens, and are referred for economic assistance and health 
care. The costs per participant are approximately i2,600, and the recent 
placement rate Is 691. 

B* Pl«2Uilng and Coordination 

There appear to be fev mechanisms for the planning and coordination of 
vocational services for LEP adults in Houston. There have been some 
discussions on the issue irlthin the community college system, but the 
dlscussons were more at the awareness level than at the coordination and 
planning levels. The community college and JTFA grantees in Houston also have 
had some meetings with Industry groups, but there was almost no focus on LEP 
adults during those meetings. 

The one coordinating mechanism that was mentioned by respondents was a monthly 
meeting of refugee network organizations. All organizations receiving grants 
from the Texas Department of Human Services for refugees are required to send a 
representative to meetings. The group selects Its own leadership, and is 
charged by the Department to make certain that services are complementary. A 
representative of the Department made a point, however, of distinguishing 
between complementary services (which are required) and coordinated services 
(which are not necessarily required). She suggested that she saw very little 
coordination. 

At the client level, there Is some case management -^ype coordination. The 
requirements for JTPA ard refugee grantees Include some case management 
activities, through no service providers labeled themselves as providing a 
comprehensive case manageaent approach. In general, almost all respondents 
agreed that planning and coordlnacion of vocational services for LEP adults in 
Houston could be greatly Id proved. 
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F. AdditloiiAl S«rTlce Needs 

Uhen respondents were asked about gaps In vocational training programs for LEP 
adults In Houston, there was a broad range of responses. The most frequently 
mentioned gap tias In the health field, where the need for nurses and other 
health professionals was emphasized. Two respondents Indicated the need for 
upgrading and licensing of nursing skills learned In other countries, while two 
respondents specifically mentioned the need for bilingual personnel in hospital 
and other health settings. 

The range of other training needs which were mentioned included bilingual 
paralegals, bilingual secretaries and receptionists, bilingual aides in 
schools, word processors, computer operators, cashiers, air conditioning repair 
persons, carpenters, machinists, and auto mechanics. Training is currently 
being provided to LEP adults in some of these areas, but respondents felt 
additional Job opportunities are available and additional training Is 
appropriate. Two respondents suggested that the federal amnesty program would 
place a very large strain on resources attempting to provide ESL Instruction, 
and that such a strain would soon also appear on vocational training 
opportunities. Although there were some differences of opinion, many 
respondents appeared to agree with a source in the community college system who 
said there was "a canyon of need" for additional vocational training for LEP 
adults. 
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LUBBOCK, TEXAS 



i 



Lubbock is located In the South Plains region of Western Texas. Its population, 

according to the 1980 U.S. Census, was 175,373. Its present population (1988) Is 

about 200,000. The Lubbock economy Is mainly agricultural, with cotton being the 

prloMry crop. Texas Tech University, Reece Air Force Base, the Lubbock School 

District, several area hospitals and related health enterprises are the major 
employers . 

A* LEP Adult Population 

About 19Z of the Lubbock poptdatlon was of Spanish origin in 1980. Its 
Hispanic population is now estimated to be almost 22Z. Almost all of the 
Rlspanics are of Mexican descent. Accoidlng to the 1980 Census, the percentage 
of individuals that speaks a langtiage otier than English at hone is 19. 5Z. The 
percentage of the population (18 and older) who speak Spanish at home is 
approximately 15t. 



TABLE 5 

1980 CENSUS DATA: LUBBOCK, TEXAS 



Total Population (urbanized area) 



175,373 



Percentage who speak a language other 
than English at home 



19.5 



Percentage foreign bom 



3.0 



Percentage naturalized citizens 



1.3 



Percentage Spanish origin 



18.3 



Percentage Mexican origin 



17.8 



Percentage (18 and over) who speak 
Spanish at home 



14.7 
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B. Th« EcottOBT 

Median family Income for 1988 » estimated by the City Planning Department, la 
i31,648, about equal to the overall state estimate of $31,827. According to 
the 1980 Census, the median household income In Lubbock was il5,709, compared 
to $16,708 for the entire state. Tha percent^^e of families living below the 
poverty level la 1979 was 9.7Z, which compares favorably to the statewide 
figure of 11. IZ. 

The economic situation In Lubbock reflects the general downtown In recent years 
In the overall Texas economy, due primarily to the worldwide decrease In oil 
prices. It has not been affected as much as some other Texas towns, however, 
and the situation Is Improving. Unemployment In January 1988 was 6.0Z, 
compared to 6.8Z one year previously. This figure was one of the lowest among 
the larger cities In Texas. 

The labor force In Lubbock for January 1988 was 110,900, 1.2% over the previous 
year. The combination of the larger labor force and the lower unemployment 
rate resulted In a 2.1Z Increase In the number of people (»r:ployed In January 
1988 over January 1987. On the negative side however, che construction 
industry was continuing to experience hard times. All In all, the Lubbock 
economy currently is mixed, with some signs of recovery but some indications 
that the decline of a few years ago has not yet been reversed. 

C. Organizations Providing Services 

There did not seem to be any agencies or organizations providing vocational 
services targeted specifically for the LEP adult population. Agencies 
routinely refer LEP adults to ESL programs offered by the adult education 
program at the school district. However, agencies providing vocational 
training services for adults In general Include the following: 

1, South Plains College at Lubbock 

This Is a vocational /technical branch of South Plains College at Levelland, 
and part of the community college system In Texas. It offers vocational 
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programs in many areas. These Include courses for associate degrees la 
applied science* courses leading to cne-year vocational certificates, and 
short courses In various job-related areas. There Is also a First-Step 
Progran vhlch offers career exploration and Job counseling and placement for 
single parents and homemakers who are entering or re-entering the Job 
market* None of these courses are designed specifically for LSP adults. 
Applicants who are United English proficient are referred to ESL programs 
offered by the adult education program at the school district. There Is no 
ESL program offered at the college, the college has a total enrollment of 
1,000 students. Although 23Z of the students are Hispanic, the respondents 
did not know what proportion come from homes In which Spanish Is spoken as 
the first language. 

The college received 139,234 last year In Perkins funds under the 
disadvantaged set-aside and ^352 for USP adults. Some of this money was not 
used and therefore turned back. This was done because of Perkins guidelines 
which stipulate that equipment and materials purchased under disadvantaged 
dollars cannot be used by other students. In addition, the college has not 
budgeted any of Its own funds to serve the disadvantaged. Thus, matching of 
Perkins disadvantaged funds i'.s a problem. Allocations for the disadvantaged 
this year Increased to ^66,366, while no money was allocated for LEP 
adults. Respondents Indicated that the college will not be able to spend 
all of the disadvantaged allottatlon and will again turn some money back. No 
planning has been undertaken to provide special services for LEP adults. 
Apparently, the need for such services has not been Identified. 

2. The Lubbock Public Schools 

The school system, through its adult education program, provides programming 
in six areas. These are: 

• Adult Basic Education; 

• 6ED; 

• ESL; 

• Evening High School classes for drop-outs; 

• Vocational Training in Office Occupations; and 

• Community Education. 
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The Office Occupatloas program is the only program receiving Perkins 
funding. This funding Is from that part of the Act which targets adults In 
need of training or retraining. It Is an open entry/open exit program which 
teaches typing, filing, and computer skills. The program Is targeted at the 
general population and the teachers are all monolingual English speakers. 
If a prospective student Is limited -English proficient, and in the judgment 
of the teachers cannot communicate In the classroom, he or she Is enrolled 
In ESL before being enrolled In the vocational progium. If ti prospective 
student can communicate to some extent In English, he or she Is allowed to 
enroll In the vocational program and Is given additional help with English 
tiirough the ESL program. In this case, the vocational and ESL Instructors 
do some joint planning and direct the ESL curriculum to be somewhat job 
related, mainly by concentrating on business vocabulary. No vocational 
Instructional materials are available In languages other than English, 
except for some dictionaries. The vocational program does not Include a 
formal Job placement component, but teachers try to help st\idents find 
jobs. In addition, some employers notify the program of job openings. 

The ESL program operated by the adult education program Is the largest (If 
not the only) program In the Lubbock area targeted at the I£P adult 
population. No tuition Is charged; It operates with state and local 
funding. The program serves mostly Spanish speakers, but also persons vho 
speak a vsria^/ of other languages. These latter Individuals are largely 
spouses of ser/lcemen stationed at nearby Reece Air Force Base. 



The adtilt basic education, GED, and evening high school programs are 
operated with state and federal funds. The community education program Is 
operated through tuition charges and Is non-profit. These programs serve 
the general population. All LEF adults are referred to the ESL program 
before they are enrolled In these programs. 



3. The JTPA Program 



This program Is operated by the Texas finployisent Commission. Groups 
targeted by JTPA are: battered women, displaced homemakers, teen-aged 
parents, school drop~outs, handicapped persons, and dislocated farmers and 
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raaehers* LEF adults are not Identified aa a apeclfic target group. The 
JTPA program does not receive any Perkins funding. On-the-job training is 
the most frequently uaed service model, but tbe program also contracts for 
training services with South Plains College, Hethodiat Hospital School of 
Nursing, Reece AFB, and Texas Tech University. According to respondents, 
LEP adults constitute only a small number of JTPA applicants, those that 
apply g<^,nerally need extensive basic skills training in addition to English 
instructinii* they are referred to the adult education program at the school 
district. A total of five LEP adults and two LEP youths were served by the 
JTPA program between July 19S7 and April 19BS . They were assigned to OJT 
vlth employers in the Hispanic community where English language proficiency 
was not a requirement. 

4- Texas Schools 

This private vocational school offers vocational training in automatlve 
technology « welding technology, refrigeration and aii conditioning, auto 
body repair, truck driver training, and electronics maintenance. The 
majority of the student population is Hispanic, but all students must 
demonstrate the ability to speak and read English. Some exceptions are 
made, but the school does not target the LEP population. If a LEP 
individual applies, respondents said the student would be accepted and given 
additional instruction including help with reading skills which focus on 
completing the srocatio^ program. However, remedial instruction in reading 
and math is available to all students. It was reported that half of the 
Instructors are bilingual in English and Spanish and use Spanish informally 
from time to time to help out those student's In need. However, knowledge of 
Spanish Is not an employment criteria for instructors; all classes are 
taui^t in English; and no materials are available in the Spanish language. 
The school does not offer any training services to instructors to help them 
deal with LEP students. 

The school has a Job development coordinator who helps place students in 
Jobs. An advisory council composed of business persons in the connnunity 
assists with this process. An 3 0Z placement rate was reported. 
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Sfudents' tuition la generally fully covered by Pell grants and federally- 
guaranteed student loans. Tuition ranges from i3, 3 00-^5^400 for programs 
which are six months long. 

5. Apprenticeship Programs 

Another source of vocational and employment "related training available In 
the Lubbock area are apprenticeship programs offered by the local unions. 
These are small programs and. In convex-sat Ions with the heads of 
apprenticeship programs at two unices. It was reported these programs do not 
have the ability to serve I£P Individuals. Applicants are required to 
possess a high school diploma or 6ED. Hone of the two unions reported 
having applicants who were limited English proficient* The respondents said 
they would suggest that any LEP adult or youth enroll In an ESL program 
before applying for the apprenticeship program. 

D. Planning and Coordination 

Vocational services for LEP adults has not been Identified as a special need In 
Lubbcyuk. Perkins money for LEP adults Is distributed within the community 
college system In Texas, but the local community college In Lubbock does not 
target this special group and therefore uses very little of these funds. In 
fact, most of the money It does receive has been turned back In recent years. 

It appears that the only employment-relatec services available to LEP adults Is 
the ESL program offered by the school district's adult education program. The 
community college, the JTPA program, and other organizations offering 
vocational services all refer their LEP dult applicants to the adult education 
programs for ESL. Thus, it seems that the ESL program is highly visible, but 
no planning and coordination of services appears to be taking place, other than 
these referrals. 

On the other hand, it was reported that there has been little demand for 
vocational and employment-related services by LEP adults, nor from the Hispanic 
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comiuiiity aa « ^ole* There Is a demand for English language Instruction 
and the community as a whole Is concerned that people learn English. 
However, LEF adults have not been singled out as a group needing vocational 
services . 

B. Additional Service Needs 

It was reported that child care Is nn Important service needed by LEP adults* 
This would enable them to attend classes without worrying about their children. 
Another reported area of need was Job counseling. People need to be exposed to 
the range of job opportunities available In order to find ones which match 
their Interests. Additionally, training In Job-related behavior Is an 
Important area which needs to be addressed. These Include such matters as how 
to fill out an employment application, how to conduct oneself during an 
Interview, and how to dress and behave on the job, Including the Importance of 
punctuality and attendance. 
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